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Fnstitutes and. Colleges. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, . Tenterden Street, 
Patrons - The QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE. 

The NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, April 6, at 8. 

SAINTON-DOLBY SCHOLARSHIP.—The competition for the residue of 
this scholarship, ‘‘ for Contralto Vocalists,” between the ages of 17 and 20 years, 
who must not be, nor ever have been, students at the Acalemy, willdtake place on 
Saturday, April 13. Names of candidates must be sent in This Day, Saturday, 
March: 3, with certificate of birth. JCHN GILL, Secretary. 
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YOYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H.&.H. Tig PRINCE OF WALEs, K.G. 
Director—Sirk GgorGE Grove. D.C.L., LL D. 
The NEXT COLLEGF CONCERT (Orchestrai), April 4, 1889, at 7.30. 
The Midsummer Term commences May 1, 1889. 
Regulations and other information may be obtained: from the Registrar, Mr. 
George Watson, at the College. CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 








‘TRINITY COLLEGE,- LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, Xc., and for the Granting of Certificates 
and Diplomas in Music. instituted 1872. ; 
President—The EAkL OF ABERDEEN. 
Warden—The Rey, H. G. BonaAvia Hunt, Mus. D., F.R.8.E. 
Director of Stu’ies—Professor BkADBURY TURNER, Mus. B., 

The NEXT STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take place on 
MONDAY, April 1, at PRINCES: TALL, Piccadilly; at 8 o’clock. ‘The pro- 
gramme will include Symphony No. 6, ‘‘ Pastoral”. (Beethoven); Overture, 
** Paradise and Peri’ (W. 8. Bennett); Concerto, for two. pianofortes and orches- 
tra, inC major (Bach) ; Concertstiicke, fur pianoforte and’orchestra (Schumann); 
Concerto, for pianoforte and orchestra, in F minor (W. S. Bennett). Conductor, 
Mr, George Mount. By order of the Academical Board, 

SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 





Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 





TRE SOCIETY OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS 
in VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will be held this year at the 
Society’s. House during the week commencing on Monday, May 20. 
ticulars: can be obtained from the Secretary. 
Ly order, 
JohnStreet, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 


OUTHSEA. St. Bees’ College for Girls and Kindergarten, 
conducted by Miss Nelson, M.C,P., healthily and pleasantly situated, with 
good playground; offers every educational advantage wi h the comforts of a home, 
and careful supervision. Pupils prepared for all higher examinations. Special 
attention to Music and preparation for the R.A.M. Class-singing, languages, 
physiology, drawing, dancing, swimming, musical drill, combined with a thorough 
English education. Terms, moderate and inclusive, 


COMPOSERS,— RIDGEWAY and CO., Music Publishers 

10, Argyll Street, W. undertake the REVISING. PRINTING, and 
PUBLISHING of Musical Works upon exceptionally low terms. The finest 
work iti the trade. Estimates upon receipt of MSS. Imrortant.—Composers’ 
Works included in Catalogue and introduced without extra charge. 


Full par- 


H. TRUEMAN WOOD, M.A., 


Society’s- House, Secretary. 











Knighthood of -the Legion of Honour, 1878. Knight Commander o. Villa 
: Viraga, 1883. Gold Medals at the Princiyal International Exhibitions. 


? 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
ATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS kKETURNED FROM IIIRE, may be 
purchased at GREATLY REDUCED P’RICEs, 
JOHN BRINMEAD anp SONS, Pianoforte Manu‘acturers, 18, 20, 22, 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. _Lists free. 


£10 10s pi ANOFORTES (High-class) for the Million, 
, Zo 10s. Full cumpas, 7 octaves. Warranted. THE 
t LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited) 





54, Great Marlborough Street, W, 


Special Motices. 
“ONCERT MANAGEMENT. Mr. Basil Tree (Succe:sor to 


- Mr. Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, is open to undeitake the 
manage nent of Concerts. 








KED3 MUSICAL FESTIVAL, October 9, 10, 11, and 12 


4 1839. Conductor, Sir Arthur Sullivan. Outline Programmes can be ha. on 


application to Ald. Tred R. Syark, Tlon. Sec., Festival Offices, Leeds. 

\ I8S AGNES ZIMMERMANN’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
| at PRIENCEY HALL, ‘Piccadilly, on THURSDAY AFTERNOON, April 4, 
at 3.30. Scivmann’s Sunata, Op. 22, and Toccata, Op. 7; Mendclssohn’s 
lrelude and-Fugue, Op. 35:3; Pieces hy Bach, Scarlat.i, Chopin, Hubert Parry, 
Wagner - Liszt, Mc. Vickéts, 7s., 3s., and Is , of Chappell & Co., 50, New Lon. 
Street, and at the flall. 








_ WIND INSTRUMENT CHAMBER MUSIC SOCI<£!yY. 
President : General Lorp CuE-Ly'srokp, G.C B, 
The Society « flers a Prize of TWEN1yY-GuINEAs for the bést Quintet for Flute, 
Oboe, Clarionet, Ilorn, and Bassoon. 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Dr. C. Mlubert Parry, and Prof. C. V. Stanford have 
kindly undertaken to be Judges 
EKach.Composition must be distinguished Ly a motto, #2¢ signed, and must 
be sent on or before july 1, 1£89, to the Secretary, together wich Cuplicate of 
motto and:name and address of-Composer, in a separate sealed envelope. ‘The 
result will be announced in Tite Musical TIMEs. 
The Committee reserve the right to divicte the Prize between two Compositions 
of equal merit, or to witbhold-it should-none be considered worthy. 
The successful Composition will be the property of the Society. 
G.E.W. MALET, Major, 
9, Bridge Street, Westminster, Secretary. 
February 22, 1889; 





‘TESTIMONIAL TO MR. EDMUND EDMUNDS. 

COMMITTEE has been forme. to present Mr. Edmunds with a testimonial 
fA. on the cccasion of his reiting from professional duties after a period of 50 
years spent as a feacher of the art of singing in Edinburgh, and in recognitioa of 
the yalue of his services. As there are many of his former pupils to whom the 
Committee have been unable to sen. intimation of the proposed testimonial, they 
take this public method of announcing-it-so -that any friends or former pupi:s of 
Mr. Edmunds who have not been communicated with may have an opportunity of 
subscribing. Subscriptions should be “sent to Mr. James Pollard, C.A , 2, York 
Place, Edinburgh. - 





‘TYROLEAN , VOCALIST~.(SpEc:aLity).— Mr. JOSEPH 

ILOFFMANN (Own Compositions, Author of ‘*De Schweizer Girl,” 
**De Organ Girl, ‘‘De Schneiderline,” *‘ Mine Flute,” ‘The Disappo‘nted 
Lover, etc., etc. )—38, M1LpMay Roan, N. 








7 ~ 4 Oiiginators of the “ Ten Guinea ” Pianoforte, 
PIANOS, °"""*" 


RURY LANE.—EVERY EVENING at 7.30, and Mondays 
Wednesdays. and Saturdays at 1.30. Augustus Harris’s tenth and grandest 
pantomime, THE BABESIN TIE WOOD, and Robin Hood and His Merry 
Men. 
ABES IN THE WOOD.—Harry Nicholls, Herbert Campbell, 
Charles Laurie, jnr., Vincent, Dan Leno, Griffiths Bros., Andrews, Inch, 
Henderson and Stanley, Dezano, Harry Payne (clown), Florence Dysart, Maggie 
Duggan, Ainea, Harriett Vernon. Music by Walter Slaxghter. Ballets by 
Madame Katti Lanner. 


RURY LANE PRICES.—Private boxes from 41 to £6 6s; 
stalls, 10s.; grand circle (front row), 7s.; other rows, 6s.; first circle (front 
row), 5s.; other rows, 4s.; balcony, 3s.; pit, 2s.; lower gallery, Is.; gallery, 6¢. 
Children half-price at morning performances on payment at the doors only. Box 
office open daily from ten till six. 











AST FIVE WEEKS of THE BABES IN THE WOOD, by far the 
mos: successful Pantomime produced under Mr. Augustus Harriss’s manage: 

ment, Early doors discontinued, All doors open at seven o'clock {cr -he evening 

performances, and at one o’clock for matinges, 
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[Professional Cards. 


The subscription for a“ card” space in these 
columns is £1 tos. for six months, or £1 per 
guarter—payable in advane., including copy of 
the paper each week. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the Manager of THE MUSICAL WORLD, 
138a, Strand, London, W.C. 


Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, N,W. 


Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac., Cantab., 
ZL. Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 0, 
Harmmy and Composition, Singing and 
Voice production, 
70, PARK RoaD, 
Haversrock Hitt, N.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor). 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 


Mr. F. Sr. JOHN LACY, 
(Professor of Singing. Composer, and Vocalist (Baritone), 
Fitzroy MANSION, CHARLOTTE STREET, 
Firzroy Square, W. 
Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP 
(Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor) 
Address-7, WIMPOLE S?.,CaVENDISH SQ, W. 
Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M. 
(Composer, Conductor, Lecturer), 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 
Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives essons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RUCKLIDGE AVENUE, 
WILLESDEN JUNCTION, N.W. 


Vocalists—Sopranos. 
Madame VALLERIA 

(Opera and Concerts) 
BoswortH House, Huspanp’s BoswortH, 
__ Rucpy. 


Miss PA'TTI WIN'TER, 
(Concerts, Oratorio, etc.), 
clo N. VERT, Esq., 6, CORK STREET, W. 
Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
c/o NOLAN & JACKSON, 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) begs 
that all communications respecting Oratorios, Cun- 
certs, &c., will be addressed to 4, St. Thomas’s Road, 
Finsbury Park, London, N. 

Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
41, WELBECK St.; CAVENDISH SQUARE, W 
Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
29, ALBANY STREET, REGENT’s Park, N.W. 








Contraltos. 
Miss ELEANOR REES, 
(Concerts, Oratorio, &c.), 
26, GLOUCESTER CRESCENT, 
REGENT’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. VERT, 6, CorK STREET, W. 
Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 
(Concerts and Oratorio) 
2, SEDGMOOR VILLAS, 
Private Lamagegpoes. CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
Miss LENA LITTLE 
(Concerts), 
_42, NoRFOLK Squark, Hype Park, W. 
Madame OSCAR POLLACK 


(Concerts), 
56 DucHEss Rp., EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


The FRASER QUINTET. Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), fda, and Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, 
and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play Quar- 
tets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. For En- 











gagements, for Concerts, “‘ At Homes,” Dinner and 
Garden Parties; 121, Adelaide Road, N.W, 


M 


M 


Mr. HENRY LLOYD, 


Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 
Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 
Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
__40, STANLEY GarDENS, BrtsizE Park, W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 


Mr. W. ESMOND, 


Tenors, 
r. BARTON McGUCKIN 
Al! Communications to be addressed to 
40, FINCHLEY Roab, 
Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 
r, IVER MCKAY 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts), 
1, MILNER SQUARE, Lonpov, N. 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
clo E. IviMey, 
BEETHOVEN Howse, 
WoopcrancE Rp., Forest GATE, E. 


(Concerts and Qratorio), 
OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 


(Concerts and Oratoric), 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREXT, Isincton, N. 
Goruic LODGE, 
LorDsHIP LANE, S.E. 


30, St. STEPHEN’S AFENUE, 
SHEPHERD’s BusH, W 


(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. ROOSEVELT SCHUYLER, 
55, BEAVER St., NEW York City, 


24, UppER Mount StREEt, DUBLIN. 





Mr 


Mr 


Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 


Baritones, 
. WALTER CLIFFORD 
(Oraterio, Opera, and Concerts), 
clo N. Vext, Esq., 6, Cork STREET. 


. FREDERICK KING 
(Concerts and Oratério), 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 
» NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED ROAD, 
West DuLwicu,.S.E. 


(Oratorio, Opera, and Concert), 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 
BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W. 





Mr. 


Mr. 


her 


Pupi 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 
PorRTMAN SQuARE, W., where may be had 


Simplified.” ros. 6d. 


Signor LUIGI MEO, 


Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
Business Manager, Mr. WiLson Newton, 


ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the ‘‘ London Ballaa Singers, 
Oratorios, Concerts, etc.), 


30, LANCASTER Roap, Norrinc Hii1,W. 


(Concerts, Os atorios, and Operas), 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUB, 
80 & 81, SrRAND, W.C. 


arp. 
W. T. BARKER 
(Concerts, At Homes, Receptions), 
49, Epury STREET, BELGRAVIA, S.W. 


Guitar. 











22A, DorSET STREET, 


celebrated book, “ Learning the Guitar 


Violin. 


Ptanoforte. 


Madame de LLANA (Diplomée and Prize 
Ilolder ot the Leipzig Conservatoire) is open 
to accept engagements for Concerts and “ At 
Homes” and a limited number of lessons. 
a 25, Grove Gardens, Hanover Gate, 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
c/o Mr, ALFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, OLD BonD STREET W., 





eens ~) 


MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘* HEALEY’s AGENCY,” LONDON 
Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 

(Opera, Oratorio, Concert), 
Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. HEeatey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Madame WILSON-OSMAN (A.R.A.M.) 


(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 





Business Manager, W. B. HEALey, 
oe _10A, WARWICK STREET, W 
Miss AMY FLORENCE (Soprano), 

( pera, Concerts, Oratorios, At Homes), 

Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
1o\, WARWICK STREET, W 
Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano) 
(Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, Etc) 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
: (Ofera ana Concert), 
Business Manager, W. Bb. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK StrREET, W. 
Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.) 
_ (Opera, Oratorio and Concert), 
wager, W. B. HeaLey, 
Te aeees 7 10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 
; (Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALey. 
' 10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contra'to) 
. (Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W, B. HEAtey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), | 
(Oratorio Concerts Etc.) 
24, OppIDANS Rp, Primrose Hitt, N.W 
or Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
. 104, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, BELSIZE Roap, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. HEatry, 
10A, WARWICK SrREEs, W, 
Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 


: (Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager W. B. HEA.Ey, 


104, WARWICK STREET, W 


Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (enor), 
Sole agent, W. B. HEA.Ey, 
104, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES (Baritone) 
: (Concerts and Oratorio) 
Business Manager, W, B. HEALEY, 
104, WARWICK STREET, W, 























(Sole Violinist), 
‘* POPLARS,” 
HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS, 
Is visited and received. HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 


Solo Violinist (Concerts, At Homes, etc.), 


Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass): > 
: ‘Opera Concerts and Oratorio), 
Business Manager, W. B, HEALEy, 


10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 





Herr WALDEMAK MEYER (Solo VInst) 
r Concerts, At Homes, E'c.) ~ , 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALry, 


10A, WARWICK STREET, 





THE Hin, Purney. 





REGENT STREET, W, 


C 


(Soprano) * 


Th 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
and are pronounced the test medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written 
testimonials bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. ‘Chey are acknow- 
ledged by the whole civilised world to be of the greatest efficacy in every form 
of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 
Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 3, or by letter 





SPECIAL TINNED TUBES, 


FOR 


TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


MELLOWES & G0., LEAD PIPE WORKS, SHEFFIELD 





Death. 


On the 25th inst., at his residence in Brunswick, Germany, C. F. THEODORE 
STEINWAY, Senior Member of Steinway & Sons, New York and London, 


aged 63 years. 





Che Atusieal Glorld. 
LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 20, 1889 


+.» MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be 
addressed to “ The Editor.” Rejected MISS. cannet 
be returned unless accompanid by stamped adirectea 
envelope. 


*.* Advertisements and business communications generally 

, p) 
should be addressed to the Manager, while the Pro- 
prietor’s receipt Wiis only recognised one for 
all payments. Advertising, Publishing, and Generas 
Offices: 138a, Strand, London. 





Facts and Comments. 


Had the immortal Sancho Panza lived in the present day, 
he would, of course, have been a journalist; and instead of 
invoking blessings on the man wh) invented slecp—this 
ingenious person, by-the-bye, having probably also invented 
the drawing-room ballad and the “ Morning Post ”~-he would 
have blessed altogether the first man who said, “ Give me the 
making of a people’s ballads, and I care not who makes thcir 
laws.” With the possible exception of Byron’s remarks on the 
“ Dying Gladiator,” this phrase has served more often than 
any other as a peg on which orators and journalists may hang 
their moralisings. We are particularly reminded of this by 
the fact that within a very short space of time several con- 
temporaries have delivered themselves of effusions on the 
question of popular music, In the “Musical Times,” the ever- 
fresh. Mr. F. Corder has written an extremely interesting 
article on the subject ; the “ Daily Telegraph” has published 
a long but not tedious leader on the “ Chanson de Malbrouck ;” 
in the “ Evening Standard” we have had an amusing dis- 
quisition, chiefly on the dark ways of ballad writers ; and then 
there has been the great Home Rule Question, as illustrated 
in the riot which arose from the performance at the Trocadero 
of a patriotic (!) song. In all these there is much interesting 
matter, from which it would be useful, but impossible, to quote 
at length ; a few remarks on tke most salient points presented 
are, however, allowable. 


The task is easier in that, although the question is treated 
from widely different stcndpoints by the writers indicated, in 
Mr. Cosder’s article alone is any attempt made to solve the 


riddle suggested by even superficial consideration of the 
matter. What are the necessary and primary elements of 
popularity for a piece of music is a problem which many com- 
posers havé set themselves to solve, not always with success. 
Of the uncertainty of the popular taste Mr. Corder gives many 
apposite examples. It was not till the amateur cornet-player 
—who is considered by some musicians of a theological turn 
of mind to be abiding proof of the existence of a personal 
devil—discovered “ The Lost Chord,” that that song acquired 
its present popularity. It is usually not the most admirable 
of a great master’s works which are the most appreciated 
amongst those who conceive it their duty to perform—shall 
we not say, execute—them. The most popular sonatas of 
Becthoven are the “ Pathetique,” the “ Moonlight,” and that 
which contains the “ Funeral March ;” and similarly it will be 
found that of Chopin, Mendelssohn, or Schubert, the most 
gencrally admired works are not those which are regarded by 
connoisseurs as the finest. Nor is it easier to account for the 
vulgar suffrages—usir.g the word in its proper sense—cast for 
certain tunes, whereof the souls of them that love music have 
waxed weary in recent years. To be widely popular, a tune 
must be simple ; but that is the only postulate that can safely 
be made. We find the street-boys whistling, and the barrel- 
organs wheezing tunes which have none of the qualities which 
would have seemed essential, such as breadth of melody. On 
what grounds can the persistent vitality of such fliinsy tunes as 
“Queen of My Ileart” be accounted for? ‘This and similar 
questions will, perhaps, be answered in that distant land where 
we know—for Miss Proctor has told us—the “ Lost Chord” 
wi.l be found. 


From the scientific standpoint, of greater interest is the 
enquiry to which the writer in the “ Daily Telegraph” ad- 
dresses himself—the history and origin of the famous song, 
“ Malbrouck s’en va-t-en Guerre,” better known to English 
ears as “ For he’s a Jolly Good Fellow ;” and still more in- 
timatcly associated, in the minds of the baser sort, with that 
convivial song which expresses the singer’s intention of not 
returning home until the morrow. The vicissitudes through 
which this uniquely popular melody has passed are indeed 
strange ; for it seems tolerably certain that it was carried by 
the army of Richard the Lion-hearted to Palestine. It is, how- 
ever, sufficiently striking that by this thin chain of music, the 
ages of chivalry and commerce should be thus united—Saladin 
with smoking concerts, 


In a recent issue of the “Melbourne Argus” there has 
appeared an exhaustive and interesting retrospect of the Ex- 
hibition which has been held in the Australian capital during 
the past few months. From the account therein given of the 
“experiment in music,” conducted by Mr. Cowen, we have 
elsewhere extracted some passages of interest. There are, 
however, certain wider questions involved which merit some 
consideration. It is true, as the writer who signs himself 
“Telemachus” in our Antipodean contemporary says, that 
though Mr. Cowen and those who have been doing work 
similar to his in other spheres of the intellectual life, have 
opened up a way between the art treasuries of the old world 
and the young continent, the parable of their own broad land 
is still uninterpreted. As yet no prophet has arisen to tell the 
meaning of that wonderful civilisation which is so singular a 
feature in the world’s contemporary history. America is but 
a little older than Australia ; and to the interpretation of her 
riddle, but one man has consciously addressed himself—Walt 
Whitman. What success he has attained is not a question 
for discussion here ; but the problem is very similar in its 
terms to that presented by Australia, It has been asserted 
by some that Lindsay Gordon, whose pocms have but re- 
cently been published in London by Mr. Mullen, is the fore~ 
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runner of the new Australian art. Nothing could be further 
from the truth ; but we instance his name the better to intro- 
duce certain remarks of Mr. Marcus Clarke, who has written 
a preface to the volume, and which s-:em singularly apposite. 


“The dominant note of Australian Scenery,” says Mr. 
Clarke, “is Weird Melancholy. A poem like “ L’Allegro” 
could never be written by an Australian. The Australian 
mountains are funcreal, secret, stern. They seem to stifle, in 
their black gorges, a story of sullen despair. In other lands 
the dying year is n:ourncd, the falling Icaves drop lightly on 
his bier. In the Australian forests no Icaves fall. Ihe savage 
winds shout among the rock clefts. Irom the melancholy gum 
strips of white bark hang and rustle. The very animal life of 
these frowning hills is either grotesque or ghostly. Great grey 
kangaroos hop noiselessly over the coarse grass. Flights of 
white cockatoos stream out shrieking like evil souls. The sun 
suddenly sinks, and the mopokes burst out into horribie peals 
of semi-human laughter.” Australia differs, too, from othcr 
lands in the nature of her traditions, and their immaturity. 
“Europe is the home of knightly song, of brigit deeds, and 
clear morning thought. Asia sinks bencath the weighty recol- 
lections of her past magnificence. In Australia alone 
is to be found the grotesque, the weird, the strange scribblings 
of nature learning how to write.’ ‘The italics are our own; but 
the whole passage is admirably forcible and suggestive. Indeed, 
when we attain some adequate conception of that strange 
country, it may well seem impossible that from such a land 
any art should be born which shall in anything resemble that 
of the old world; and we almost feel that the parables of 
Australian life must wait uninterpreted and voiceless, until 
either that Titanic wilderness be reclaimed into a fruitful 
garden, or there arise a race mightier and of “larger utterance ” 
than ourselves. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York) has just 
reccived a splendid present at the hands of Mrs. John Crosby 
Brown, who has “donated” to that institution her coilection 
of musical instruments, which is the largest and inost com- 
plete private collection in the country. It includes 270 
picces, and is so exhaustively representative of the music of 
all nations, as to afford a consecutive view of the devclop. 
ment of musical instuments from the earliest times. It is. 
said that with the sole exception of the collection in the 
South Kensington Museum, that in the Metropolitan Museum 
is now the most complete in the world. The value of the 
1.cble gift is estimated at 50,000 dollars, 


Madame Albani appeared, on March 2, at the fifth Seidl 
concert in New York, when she sang the scena from “ Der 
Ireischutz,” “ Piano piano,” and Handel’s “ Sing, Sweet Bird.” 
The occasion was naturally one of great interest to musicians 
in New York, as the Canadian frima donna had not been 
heard there for s_veral years. Her reception was enthusiastic 
in the extreme ; and the critics declared that, though her 
voice has lost somewhat of its purity. and the middle register 
is slightly veiled, it has gained in volume and warmth, and 
her art is more refined. From all which it may be inferred that 
\:adame Albani sang to the New Yorkers in her best style— 
a style which, it must be reluctantly confessed, she exhibits all 
too seldom in England. lt may be noted that one of Madame 
Albani's earliest engagements on her return to England is 
to sing in the “ Elijah” at the Crystal Palace next June, when 





the quartet will be completed by Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, 
and Signor Foli. The baritone part had been offered to Mr. 
Santley, who could not, however, accept it, as he leaves Eng- 
land on April 5th, to start on his Australian tour. 


At a meeting of the Parliamentary Committec of the 
Liberty and Property Defence League, at Westminster, held 
on Thursday, Lord Fortescue in the chair,a deputation from 
the British Agency of the Société des Auteurs, Compositeurs 
et Editeurs de Musique, attended to explain the unjust opera- 
tion of the Copyiizht (musical compositions) Act of last 
session upon the rights of musical authors, whereby in contra- 
vention of the Copyright (Drama) Act of 1833 for the pro- 
tection of literary property by adequate penalties a nominal 
penalty for every unauthorised performance of every musical 
composition is now substituted. Ii was resolved that a Bill 
to amend the Act of 1883 in this particular Le drafted by the 
agency for further consideration, 


Mr. T. E. Vernham, the organist and choir-master of St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge, has been appointed to the professor- 
ship of music at King’s College, vacant by the death of Dr. 
Monk. ; 


One of Mr. Augustus Harris's latest engagements for the 
forthcoming operatic season, which opens on May 18, is with 
Madame Schlager of the Viennese Opera House. 


Two pleasant social functions have distinguished the past 
musical week. The first was the “ At Home,” given by Mrs. 
Cowen on Tuesday night, to afford her friends an opportunity 
of welcoming her son back to England, A large number of 
people well known in musicai and dramatic circles were 
present, including Madame Sterling, Miss Marian Mac- 
Kenzie, Signor Randegger, Mr. F. King, Mr. and Mrs, 
Ganz, Mr. Chas. Wyndham, and Mr. Cowen, though, as 
he said, only a guest himself, was the central figure. 
The composer looked perhaps somewhat thinner; but 
otherwise he bore his laurels well. Of the music given 
during the evening we have no space to speak; but it 
may be mentioned that the Misses Annic and Edith Marriott 
sang very charmingly a duet of Marcello’s; Mr. L:ric Lewis 
sanz a parody on “She Wore a Wreath of Roses,” pro- 
phetic of the honours which await Mr. Cowen; Mr. 
I’, King and others also sang. Wherefore, apart from the 
peculiar interest attaching to the occasion, the function was 
of a most agreeable description, 


The other incident referred to was the “At Home” “to 
mect Mr. Waldemar Meyer’s new violin ”—as the cards of in- 
vitation m#zght have said—which the well-known violinist gave 
on Wednesday night at the Grosvenor Gallery. Amongst the 
crowd there assembled were Mr. Cowen, Sir George Grove, 
Mr. Hamish MacCunn, and many other musicians of note, 
besides a large number of people well-known in fashionable 
circles, The gallery is so imperfect acoustically, that the 
new “Strad” was hardly heard to the best advantage. But 
to invite his friends to so pleasant a gathering was in itself a 
very graceful act on the part of the lucky violinist. 
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At the moment of going to press we receive the following 
telegram : —“ Moscow, March 28.—Nikita, the last and 
youngest pupil of my father, Maurice Strakosch, has made an 
enormous success last night at her @ésu¢ as Zerlina, in ‘Don 
Giovanni,’ at the Grand Italian Opera, Moscow.—Robert 
Strakosch.” 





“ALL KINDS OF MUSICK ;” 


Mr. Pavne’s “THE VIOLA DA GAMBA” AT THE MUSICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


People tell us, now and then, that it is pleasant to live in the past, 
—to move about among old-world relics and dream over old-world 
life, with all its picturesque and strange ways. 

Some will go to an old hall or castle, and wandering among the 
courts, the gardens and stately rooms will put themselves in the place 
of the former dwellers ; or in the picture gallery of generations of 
dames and knights, will dream them out of their frames and moving 
in their old home. Others will go to a museum of curiosities of the 
past, such as the Stuart exhibition now to be seen, where are things 
beautiful and good, and things small and puny—the sword taken 
from a royal knight slain ina noble fight, or King Charles the Second’s 
warming-pan of blessed memory. A | ookworm may bury himself 
in precious manuscripts and valuable books, wherein he learns Low 
mer: lived and thought in those years far away. A painter may find 
the method, nay the very spirit, of the F'ra Angelicos, the Raphac!s, 
the Rembrandts of his att, and may almost live again in their studios 
by dwelling in the galleries of their works. 

The musician has not often opportunity of living in the past of his 
art. Though the records of old sounds exist, for which we cannot 
be too grateful, the instruments which gave out the sounds are dead, 
and with them is also dead the quality or tone of the sound which 
our forefathers heard. Vocal music is not so much lost in this parti- 
cular, for voices are the same, and we may still hear a ‘Tall s anthem 
with unaccompanied voices in some ancient cathedral or college 
chapel, ard know that the same sounds were heard reverb: rating 
through the old building in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

Tor instrumental musicians, therefore, and lovcrs of it, a rare treat 
was provided by Mr. Payne, the other day, in his lecture on the Viola 
da Gamba or Bass Viol ; for he not only told us about that instrument 
of past days, but gave us music upon some rare examples of it that 
had been preserved to this day. What he said and what he 
played has been recorded elsewhere. The point to note here is the 
impression made on some hearers’ minds. 

That impression was that we were, for the time, “ living in the 
past.” There, before our eyes, were the instruments our forefathers, 
ay, and foremothers too, played upon. ‘There, scunding upon our 
very ears, were, not only the quaint cadences, figures and chords 
that our forefathers had composed, but the peculiar quality of tone, 
soft and slightly reedy, that our forefathers had listened to. ‘To en- 
hance this feeling, there were oid pictures to be seen, some of family 
groups, some of single figures, occupied in various musica! ways. In 
one, a family was seated round a table with music Looks upon it be- 
fore them ; two were singing and others playing d fferent instruments, 
Ano.her engraving, evidently humorous in inte nticn, depicted an old 
man scated with his viola da gamba between h's knees, the form of 
the instrument cunningly shewn to reproduce tle somewhat obese 
form of the. player. 

Such sights and sounds could not fail to brng bac into our 
minds what we have read of the musical habits of old England, 
whether in Chappell’s Popular Music, or in a certain little book on 
Form or Design in Music whose author shall be nameless ti.l the end 
of this pyper—how the waiting visitors in the drawing roo ns played 
on the bass viol which was kept for their use, the custom:rs in the 
barbers’ shops upon the virginals and cithern which were provided 
that they might not be weiry while waiting. Then, again, ho v we have 
seen old books in the British Museum with the four separate parts of 
the music facing four different ways on the open pair of pages, 
so that four singers or players could read from one book as it lay on 


the table. Then, how this part music is often described as “apt 
for viols or voices,” hence the family party of mingled singers and 
players could all take part, whatever their special talent. Presently 
comes the thought of Morley’s supposed pupil in the old harmony 
book, who appeals to his teecher ful. of shame. He describes how 
the music book had been given to him asa matter of course, that he 
might take his part in the singing round the table after a supper 
party, and how, when he protested that he was no musician, every- 
one was surprised at his want of the ordinary qualification of a gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Payne reminded us that music written for the viola da gamba 
was often played by the theorbo-lute, a lute of the same register or 
compass. In tle littlke book above mentioned, there is printed the 
earliest known music with the title of ge, which is taken from 
Playford’s Ayres and Dialogues (1652) “ ‘To Bacchus, to Bacchus, 
we to Bacchus sing.” This has a chorus for three parts alternating 
with solo for tenor ; and with the solu is an independent counter- 
point to be played either by the bass-viol or theorbo-lute. 

Mr. Payne told us that the viola da gamba or bass-viol took the 
same place in the “‘ sett” of viols of past times which is taken by the 
violoncello in the modern orchestra. We have tstand 2nd violins, 
viola or tenor, violoncello and double bass. ‘The “sett” of viols, 
similarly, were of 4, 5 or 6 different sizes corresponding to the dif- 
ferent parts taken by them. Other instruments were also used in 
“setts” of different sizes. Thus they could have a full band of lutes, 
or of flutes, as well as of viols. This was consort music. When we 
consider the existence of a bass flute, large enough to be called a 
Pilgrim’s Staff, and to be a fit ground work for a band, we can be- 
gin to realise the music of the monster Polypheme at whose tread 
the mountains shook, who mide a pipe to sing to the fair Galatea. 

In an old book of rules for the government of the house of an Earl, 
it is laid down that at great feasts instruments “going with wind” 
were to be played while the feast was going to table, Sackbuts, Shawms, 
&c. When the guests were seated and occupied with feasting, 
viols and other droken music, or instruments with strings were to be 
played. Perhaps it was considered that the sweeter and less noisy 
instruments would better “let good digestion wait on appetite.” 
Chappell quotes a pretty use of this term ‘broken music” in 
Shakespeare, when the I'rench Princess Katharine is courted by the 
English Henry. Ler English was, as she remarks, worse than his 
French. “Come, your answer in broken musick, for thy voice is 
musick and thy English broken ; therefore, queen of all, Katharine, 
break thy mind to me in broken English ; wilt thou have me ?” 

Oliver Cromwell’s love of music was so well-known at the time 
that a certain Sir Roger L’Estrange was accused by his cavalier friends 
of gaining private interviews with the Protector by means of his 
musical powers, “taking his fiddle under his cloak.’ “A fiddle 
under my cloak,” Sir Roger indignantly writes ; “truly my fiddle is 
a bass-viol, and that’s somewhat a troublesome instrument under a 
cloak.” 

At the same period we read of the gentlemen at Oxford with their 
private music meetings, who played 3, 4 and 5 parts with viols (in 
different sizes, including our friend the viola da gamba) “ with organ, 
virginals or harpsichon, joyn’d with them.” ‘This seems to be an 
early example of our mixed orchestras. “ They esteemed a violin to 
be an instrument on'y belonging to a common fidler, and could not 
endure that it should come among them for fear of making their 
meetings to be vain and fidling.” ‘This speaks for the gravity of the 
Oxford musicians, and also points the difference between the charac- 
ter of the viol and the violin. Our sense of the gravity of those 
Oxford dons is a little shaken when we read further that on an occa- 
sion they disguised themselves as ‘common fidlers” and played to 
the villagers dancing ata fair, receiving their groat a head. Much exer- 
cised, no doubt, were they on their way home, when they met some 
soldiers who made them fiddle in a field and dismissed them without 
their “ fidlers’ money.” 

The character of the two kinds of instruments is shewn later, when 
it is remarked that “the King (Charles II.) would have 24 violins 
(also in consort, of different sizes) playing hefore him at meals, as 
being more airy and brisk than viols.” 

Mr. Payne described a variety of the viola da gamba which was 
calleda baryton. The peculiarity which distinguished this from the 
ordinary bass-viol was a second series of strings drawn the length of 
the instrument beneath the Lridge and the ordinary strings. When 
the principal strings were sounded by the bow, those that were und.r 
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\ibrated in sympathy. They were intended to strengthen, by their 
sympathetic vibrations, the power of the sound. Practically, it was 
said, the difficulty of tuning them accurately with the playing strings 
was so great as to be almost impossible ; and musicians fled from the 
hash jangle which was the result. What a sermon might be preached 
on this text! How the hearts of brother and sister musicians should 
vibrate in human sympathy, if we did but take the trouble to keep 
them in proper tune ; but alas, it is too much trouble, and therefore 
many of us are out oftune. We cannot appreciate one another's efforts 
for good, nor our struggles against evil. The strings jangle when they 
ought to enhance each other’s good effect, and make our music the 
sweeter for the sweet accord that should be between us all. 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. HUEFFER. 
III, 


_ It would be easily possible to bring forward numberlcss illustra- 
tions of the generosity with which Dr. Hueffer habitually treated 
even those who had the smallest claim to it; bet I am in no wise 
anxious to appear as the apologist for such a man. Those who were 
unable to pierce that outer atmosphere of reserve which surrounded 
him, or, still more, those who refused to do so, in his lifetime, are 
not likely to be convinced by the memories or assurances of another. 
Moreover, many of the stories which could be told deal with those 
who are still living, and therefore are hardly to be set down at the 
moment, although it should be said that I can remember not more 
than one or two incidents which could give reasonab!e pain to any. 
Only in one instance had I ever reason to think him unfair; this 
was in his relations with a well-known musician, between whom and 
himself there existed so acute an antagonism that, with such con- 
stant knowledge of his usual generosity, must it be believed that there 
Were reasons unknown to any but the two concerned. We often dis- 
cussed the question, but I was never able to gather any more satis- 
factory reason for the dislike which existed on his own side than the 
fact, alleged by him, that certain personal characteristics of the 
musician r ferred to were so aggressive and obnoxious that those 
with whom he came in contact were driven into antagonism to the 
cause he championed. ‘This was doubtless true; but it does not 
seem sufficient to explain the feud, which remains, therefore, the one 
painful recollection of a man who, in every other instance, sank all 
personal feelings, whether amicable or hostile, in the larger question 
of artistic loyalty and truth. 

_ On the other hand, however, I can remember but one instance 
in which his personal feelings led him to give undve praise to an 
artist. Obviously it would be improper to particularise ; but in this 
case he habitually awarded praise which was certainly unduly warm, 
and which was, by reason of that warmth, not a little puzz'ing to 
those who perceived how little it was deserved. That there was any 
conscious insincerity in this cannot fora moment be believed ; Dr. 
Hueffer was simply led away by feelings ot personal friendship. As 
it happens, the actual resulting harm was almost w//, for the artist in 
question was a singer, and therefore of a class which is, toa larger 
extent than any other, independent of press criticisms, since the 
public, however ready it may be to follow guidance where a compo- 
sition is concerned, is generally indifferent to it in matters of execu- 
tion. But when all is said the record is, on this score, singularly 
clean. It is absurd to suppose that a musical critic can ever, in this 
sadly imperfect world, attain absolute and unswerving impartiality, 
and Jeaye his memcry, much less his entire personality, behind him 
on entering a concert-room ; but Dr. Hueffer certainly appears to 
me to have reached far up towards that ideal of justice. With the 
two exceptions here referred to, he always kept his two personalities 
separate : he might not like as a man the person whom he respected 
as an artist; but his personal dislike never blinded him to an 
artistic merit. One cf the last criticisms from his pen was a highly 
appreciative one of a work by a composer with whom he was on any- 
thing but cordial terms, and whose previous compositions he had, 
indecd, generally deprecated. 





Another instance of a similar nature occurs to me as I write. I 
found him one morning in a state of mock indignation—partly real, 
however—because a young song-writer had just asked permission to 
play to him a new oratorio. The composer in question had been, 
and still is, regarded by serious musicians as one who had wilfully 
prostituted undoubted talents insincerity and trivialitp, to win cheap 


and ephemeral applause. I suggested that perhaps the young man 
had seen the error of his ways, and was really anxious to begin better 
and sincerer work. “I hope it is so,” said Dr. Hueffer ; “but I fear 
he has reached a point where insincerity has become too habitual 
to be conquered. However, I suppose he’ll think me churlish if I 
refuse.” Accordingly the permission was given, and I went a few 
days later with some curiosity to hear how the oratorio had sped. 
To my astonishment, I found Dr. Hueffer almost enthusiastic about 
the work, and apologetic for the harsh and premature judgment he 
had passed. “I’m very glad Ilet him come,” he said ; “it’s really 
good stuff.” What has become of the work in question, I know not ;* 
but it would certainly be interesting to see what merits in it could 
thus influence a judgment so restrained. S.R.T. 


(Zo be continued.) 











“LA GIROUETTE.” 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Portsmouth, 26th March, 1889. 


The New Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, presented a bright spec- 
tacle last night, being crowded in every part by music-lovers, repre- 
senting all classes of society. The Mayor and Mayoress and a large 
number of naval and military officers were present, and also a select 
band of London critics. And “what went the; out for to sce?’ 
Well, they came to witness the first performance in England ofa 
three-act comic opera, entitled ‘La Girouette,” written by MM. 
Hemery and Bocage, composed by A Coeds, first produced at the 
Théatre des Fantaisies-Parisiennes, Paris, March 3, 1880, and adapt- 
ed to the English stage by Mr. Robert Reece ; who, I am glad to 
say, has skated dexterously over the undeniably “ dangerous” places 
in the original dialogue, which was not merely risgué, but grossly 
indelicate. The plot, as set forth in the English adaptation, is not 
strikingly original, but is at least inoffensive. I wi'l not tire you with 
details, further than to say that Frederica (Miss Giulia Warwick) is 
the only daughter of the impecunious Pepin, Governor of Birmin- 
stoff (Mr. Courtneidge) who will give his daughter in marriage only to 
a son-in-law who will pay his father-in-law’s debts ; that she is wooed 
by Hildebert, Count of Brindisi (Mr. Durward Lely) and Eustache, 
Count of Toledo (Mr. Charles Wibrow) ; that ILildebert wins Freder- 
ica; that Eustache contents himself with the hand of her foster-sister (in 
comic opera a foster-sister is almost indispensable) Susanne (Miss Ivy 
Warner) ; that Pelagie (Miss Marion Erle) having failed to captivate 
either of the counts, is fain to marry the deaf low comedian, Blaise 
(Mr. Westlake Perry) ; that in fact almost ail the leading personages 
become married, and “live happily ever afterwards,”—or at least 
until the fall of the curtain. 

Monsicur Auguste Coedés, now in his 53rd year, has written several 
comic operas and operettas, most of which have been successful ; his 
only failure being a three act comic opera, “Clair de Lune,” produced 
at the Folies-Dramatiques, Maich 11, 1875, and withdrawn five days 
later. “La Girouette” is the most successful of his operatic works, and 
I must say that the texture of the music is more substantial than is 
usual in French comic opera of modern times. His vocal part 
writing is well harmonised, instead of being unisonal ; the overture 
and the two extractes are the conscientious work of a cultivated 
musician, and his orchestration is not written on the “ big guitar” 
principle. Several cuts have been made in the French score, and 
some pieces have been interpolated, to the mental disturbance of 
your correspondent, who had provided himself with the original score. 
Mr. Lely made a great success in a song, “ Deep in my Heart,” whicli 
I recognized as the song often sung by Mario, for whom it was com- 
posed by “Walter Maynard” (Mr. Willert Beale). A “topical” 
song was also introduced, and—I rejoice to say—was an ignominivus 





* Since this was written, the production of the work has been announced for 
next autumn. 
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failure. The romance of Frederica, “ Ah! pretty flower ;” the duet 
for Frederica and Hildebert, “ Ah! tis no dream ;” Frederica’s song, 
“ Ah! dear old home ;” the duet “ At your Feet,” and the quartett, 
“ Fear not,” exhibit the ability of M. Ccedés in a highly. favourable 
light, and elicited hearty applause. The finale of Act I. is admirably 
constructed, and favourable mention should be made of Suzanne’s song, 
“ Love is to me a mystery,” and the sentinel song, ‘A Soldier ; but 
a man,” well sung by Mr. Sidney Harcourt. 

All the artists above named did their work well, and special 
praise is due to Miss Giulia Warwick, Miss Ivy Warner, and Mr. 
Lely ; all of whom sang with dramatic spirit and polished vocalisa- 
tion. Mr. Charles Wibrow’s quaint and irresistibly comic im- 
personation of Eustache contributed greatly to the success of the 
opera, which was handsomely mounted, with a choir of forty fresh 
and pleasing voices, an orchestra strengthened by members of the 
naval and military bands, and an able conductor in Mr. George 
Byng. 

I make little doubt that we shall hear “‘ La Girouette ” in London 
before this year is out, ahd if performed by the excellent company 
who introduced it last night, it is likely to become popular. For the 
next sixteen weeks Mr. Wibrow’s company will play it in the 
provinces. 

HuMMING Birp. 





DR. JOACHIM’S JUBILEE VISIT TO EDINBURGH. 
EDINBURGH, March 27, 1889. 

THE Concert of Chamber Music annually organised by the 
Directors of the Philosophical Institute is properly regarded as one 
of the most noteworthy events of the Edinburgh Musical season, and 
when it is further stated that, for upwards of twenty years, both Dr. 
Joachim and Signor Piatti have always been among the artists en- 
gaged, the popularity and importance to which this annual entertain- 
ment has attained, will be readily understood. This year, the fact of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the great violinist’s first appearance in public 
being almost coincident with the date fixed for the concert (the 2zoth 
inst), had caused the event generally to be of much more than ordin- 
ary interest. long before the concert began, consequently, the 
Music Hall was literally packed from floor to ceiling with an audience 
obviously, alike by its presence and its enthusiasm, bent upon taking 
advantage of the occasion for the purpose of testifying in the heartiest 
manner to the deep and reverential impression which the achieve- 
ments of Dr. Joachim’s artistic career has made upon the public 
mind, and of tendering him some expression of gratitude for that which 
he has done to advance musical art and educate musical taste in 
Edinburgh during a long series of years. Nor was this all. There 
was a ring about the applause that greeted Dr. Joachim when he 
appeared on the platform, which told of something deeper still ; of a 
strong petsonal regard and admiration, and inspired by qualities of 
mind and heart which are not always, nor necessarily, the concomit- 
ants of conspicuous musical ability. The earnestness and dignity 
with which, from first to last, he has pursued the highest paths of art 
and none other, and the power Dr. Joachim has thus exercised in 
raising the standard of musical appreciation in Great Britain, for up- 
wards of thirty years, seemed to be present to the mind of each 
individual in the audience, and to receive articulate recognition in the 
hearty and sustained plaudits with which he was welcomed on 
making his appearance. 

The high estimation in which Dr. Joachim’s services to art in 
Edinburgh are held, was suitably acknowledged a little later on. When 
Dr. Joachim was about to commence his solo, Sheriff Mackay, on 
behalf of the Directors of the Philosophical Institute, interposed and 
in a few graceful and well chosen sentences offered Dr. Joachim the 
warm congratulations of himself and fellow Directors, on the attain- 
ment of his Jubilee, and further announced that it was decided to 
confer upon Dr. Joachim, in recognition of the event and of his long 
continued services to the Institute, its Hon. Membership, as being 
the highest distinction it was in the power of the Institute to bestow. 
After the cheers with which this announcement was received had 
subsided, Dr. Joachim briefly acknowledged the compliment paid him 
and signified his grateful acceptance of the proffered honour. He 
then, pleading want of facility in the use of the tongue in which he 
was called upon so unexpectedly to address the audience, asked per- 


mission to be allowed to delegate to his violin the duty of expressing 
some of the profoundest sentiments of gratitude which he felt for the 
reception then accorded him, as well as for all the many kindnesses 
he had received during his repzated visits to Edinburgh. Tais, 
amid a silence that the dropping of a pin would have disturbed, he 
did by playing on the third string alone, and with a pathos and 
subtlety of phrasing that went direct to every Scottish heart present, 
a single verse of Burns’ “John Anderson, my Jo, John.” ‘This 
episode, as might be expected, was the signal for a perfect furore of 
applause, and it was some time before Dr. Joachim was allowed to 
continue the programme. 

Later on in the evening, and after the concert was over, Dr. 
Joachim was entertained at a complimertary supper, “in honour of 
his jubilee,” by the Edinburgh Society of Musicians. About a hun- 
dred members and guests, including Miss Fanny Davies and Miss 
Lehmann, who were Dr. Joachim’s colleagues at the previous concert, 
were present. The proceedings were of the most genial and agreeable 
description throughout. The toast of the evening —“ Dr. Joachim ” 
was proposed in flattering and appropriate terms by Mr. Lichtenstein, 
a fellow countryman and early friend of the guest, and was drunk 
with the utmost cordiality, and with “ musical honours.” Mr. Lich- 
tenstein in his speech naturally referred to and emphasised the 
honotrable past which Hungary, through such of her sons as Liszt 
and Joachim, has played in the modern musical history of Europe, 
and pointed out the extent of the obligation under which all lovers of 
music had been placed by the services thus ungrudgingly rendered 
by such men as the one it was their pleasure and privilege then to see 
among them. 

After Dr. Joachim had suitably responded and, in doing so, 
made reference to the art kin-ship between his own country and 
Scotland, through their folk songs and national melodies, the 
president of the society, who was in the chair, rose and proposed to 
the members present, that their distinguished guest should be forth- 
with enrolled an Hon. Member, a proposition which, it is needless 
to say, was agreed to with acclamation. On taking his leave shortly 
afterwards, the company stood up and gave Dr. Joachim three hearty 
cheers as he left the room. 

As regards the concert itself, which was the immediate cause of 
Dr. Joachim’s visit to Edinburgh, it may be said that, from first to last, 
it consisted of an exceptionally fine and brilliant series of perfor- 
mances. Never before had the artists implicated been heard, here 
at least, to greater advantage : each and all appeared to enter into 
the spirit of the occasion, and to be thoroughly alive to its unusual 
interest and significance. 

The trios played were the Beethoven's in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2, 
and Schumann’s in D minor, Op. 63 ; and each received a rendering 
that cannot be described otherwise than as perfect, Dr. Joachim 
selected for his solos the “ Romance” from his own “ Hungarian 
Concerto,” and of which Miss Fanny Davies played the pianoforte 
part, and Schumann’s “ Am Springbrunnen,” and both of these he 
gave in a manner only possible to a consummate artist and master of 
his instrument and its technique. 

Signor Piatti delighted the audience by his clear-toned and 
expressive rendering of his own “Canto Religioso” and “ Tarantella,” 
and in response to a recall played Schubert’s “ Serenade.” 

Besides the pianoforte parts of the two trios, Miss Fanny Davies’ 
contributions consisted of Chopin’s “Andante Spanato” and 
‘“‘ Polonaise,” and, as an encore, a very bright and telling “ Valse 
Impromp:u,” by N. von Wilm. Only one word can truthfully de- 
scribe the character of this young artist’s performance in each of 
the numbers in which she was concerned during the evening—and 
that is, excellent. Each time Miss Davies visits Edinburgh she 
succeeds in advancing herself as a true and conscientious artist in 
the estimation of amateurs; and this time, possibly more than ° 
ever. 

The vocalist was Miss Lehmann, and she had little difficulty both 
on account of intimate family associations with Edinburgh and of her 
own intrinsic merits as a singer, in gaining the goodwill of the audience. 
Several of her songs were given with a truth of intonation and purity 
of tone delightful to hear. Her ballad style in particular was 
greatly admired ; and itis a question whether an Edinburgh audience 
ever before listened to such an irreproachable and really artistic ren- 
dering of ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” as that to which she treated them as an 
encore to one of her programme songs, which were as follows: “ La 
charmante Marguerite” (old French), “ Landmannchen” (Brahms), 
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‘*Madchen Lied” (Meyer-Helmund), “To Julia Weeping” (MacCunn), 
and “If thou wilt be the falling dew” (Lehmann), Mr. Henry 
Hartley very efficiently discharged the duties of accompanist. 

Altogether, the events of Dr. Joachim’s Jubilee visit to Edin- 
burgh will long live as a pleasurable reminiscence in the recollection 
of those who were privileged to take part in them. And in saying, 
yet once again, farewell to her recent guest, of whom it has been 
truly affirmed “that he is not only an artist of the first rank, but, in 
a sense, a great moral power in the musical life of our day,” Edin- 
burgh would join with the rest of Great Britain in wishing him, in 
this jubilee year, God speed, together with health and strength to 
continue the prosecution of his art, and the dissemination of art- 
influence for many a long year to come. 


MUSIC AT MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 


The “‘ Melbourne Argus ” for February 1, contains an interesting 
review of the musical features of the recently closed Exhibition, to- 
gether with a complete list of the works performed there under Mr. 
Cowen’s conductorship. The writer is, perhaps, a little zaz/; but his 
remarks would seem to afford an excellent indication of the standard 
of Australian taste. We select a few passages of interest. 

“On passing in review the musical proceedings of the six months 
now ended, it must be apparent to the vast majority that the action 
of the commissioners in arranging matters as they did was far-sighted 
and judicious. Of course, there are sure to be some who will grumble 
at the heavy expenditure, but such are in a decided minority. Un- 
douotedly, the coup @état was the engagement of Mr. F. H. Cowen, 


whose naine had for many years been familiar to us as a composer, . 


principally by his songs, but who now appears in quite a different light, 
not only as the composer of such masterpieces as “ Ruth” and the 
‘Scandinavian Symphony,” but also as a conductor than whom we 
could certain!y have had none better. 

* * * * * 


“The earlier programmes consisted of movements from the sym- 
phonies of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, with an admixture of music 
of a lighter class by Gounod, Auber, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Boccherini, 
Massenet, Delibes, Bizet, and others too numerousto mention. The 
first symphony played ¢” ¢ofo was Beethoven’s No. 5, in C minor, a 
work which appeals on a first hearing to the instinct of even the 
musically uneducated, which was repeated for the fourth time on 
‘Tuesday last, when the audience, having by this time become 
thoroughly familiar with it, expressed unbounded admiration in the 
most uninistakable manner. ‘The remaining Beethoven symphonies 
followed in due course, each being played twice, and some oftener, 
until the climax was reached with the colossal ninth, which was heard 
for the second and last time on Monday last. Such is the right and 
proper way of elevating the public taste ; a work that pleases most on 
a first hearing is generally the one to get easily tired of, whereas a 
great work, tull of grand and original thoughts, displayed and worked 
out with consummate skill, is with many, ona first hearing, little better 
than mere jargon. Ona second hearing the light begins to dawn, 
whilst on a third the whole appears in dazzling beauty, and after such 
an experience the listener cares no more for the tawdry, flimsy manu- 
facturer that originally pleased. As an example of this, we may mention 
that at an evening concert on August 25 the programme included a 
Strauss waltz, which was repeated on November 23, but by that time 
was so little to the liking of the audience that no more Strauss waltzes 
were heard in the concert-hall. 

* * * * * 


‘In closing the volume of ‘Music at the Exhibition,” we cannot 
speak too highly of the splendid musical organisation with which Mr. 
Cowen has accomplished the wonders he has. The orchestra num- 
bers 68, which, with the exception of 15 players who came out with 
the conductor, and who have been especially valuable in connection 
with the following instruments-—violins, violoncellos, oboes, bassoons, 
horns, cornets, and harp—were all selected from this and the ad- 
jacent colonies. Mr. Cowen’s magnetic influence has gone throu ;h 
them asa body, and the result has been, with but few exceptions, 
a series of really magnificent performances. Svpecial credit is due to 
the excellent leader, Mr. G. Weston, who has filled his responsible 
position well.” 








It is interesting to note how large a number of English works Mr. 
Cowen introduced. They include: his own “ Ruth,” “ Sleeping 
Beauty,” “Song of Thanksgiving,’’ “Scandinavian” and “Welsh” 
Symphonies, ‘‘ Exhibition Overture,” “ Language of Flowers” Suite, 
“ Melodie a l’Espagnole,” and extracts from the “ Maid of Orleans ;” 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” “ Di Ballo” overture, and 
“Graceful Dance ;” Dr. Stanford’s “Irish” Symphony and move- 
ments from the “Serenade ;” Prout’s Symphony in F, and March 
from ‘‘ Alfred ;” Bennett’s “ The Naiads,” ‘‘The Wood Nymphs ;” 
J. F. Barnett’s “Elf Land,” and “ Lay of the J.ast Minstrel ;” Mac- 
farren’s ‘‘Chevy Chase,” and “Gavotte” ; Corder’s ‘ Prospero ;” 
Dr. Bridge's “Morte d’Arthur;” Gadsby’s “ Andromeda;” Mr. 
Wesché’s ‘Romance;” Dr. Mackenzie’s Scotch Rhapsody, 
“Colomba” ballet music, and the intermezzo from “ Jason,” and 
Dr. Parrv’s “Idyll” from the orchestral suite, The list of other 
works is far too long for quotation, but we may mention that it 
includes all Beethoven’s Symphonies, with the exception of No. 3; 
a large number of Wagner excerpts, and an astonishingly ex- 
haustive selection from almost every composer of note in all periods. 
That all these should have been performed, and successfully, is the 
highest possible tribute to Mr. Cowen’s generalship 








DUVIVIER v. DAVENPORT. 


In the Queen’s Bench Division on Friday, before Mr. Justice 
Field and a common jury. 

Mr. Johannes Adolphus Hippolytus Duvivier, late professor of 
singing and teacher at the Royal Academy of Music, sued Mr. F. W. 
Davenport, professor of harmony at the Academy, to recover damages 
for slander. ‘The plaintiff alleged that on April 23, 1888, his em- 
ployment at the Academy having been determined by the committee 
on the 7th, the defendant said to Miss Kate Limbert and Miss 
Gertrude Findon, two pupils at the Academy, “I consider the action 
of the committee was quite right. There had been complaints made 
against him, and it only just escaped coming out in the late principal’s 
time. He was dismissed from the Guildhall School of Music because 
complaints had been made against him there by his pupils. I know 
of ten or twelve charges against him, some of which were made by 
ladies at present in his class.” The plaintiff further alleged that in 
answer to a statement made by Miss Limbert to the effect that her 
brother had the utmost confidence in the plaintiff, defendant replied, 
“In that case your.family must be totally in the dark. 1f your brother 
knew all the circumstances he would never permit you to go near him. 
Would it make no difference to you if you knew he had beer: dismissed 
from another institution for the same cause?” Mr. Duvivier con- 
tended that the meaning of the words complained of was that he had 
been guilty of improper conduct towards his pupils, and that he had 
taken liberties with them. The defendant denied that he spoke the 
words alleged, or that they were spoken concerning the plaintiff in his 
profession. He further pleaded that after the termination of plaintiff's 
employment, Miss Limbert and Miss Findon, who were his pupils, 
called upon him, and told him that they had received an unfavourable 
reply to a communication which the defendant had made on their 
behalf to the committee enquiring whether they would be eligible for 
the awards of the academy if they studied the subjects for which the 
awards were given under the plaintiff; also, defendant pleaded, that 
Miss Limbert and Miss Findon asked defendant for advice as to what 
they should do, and any words spoken in answer to such application 
were spoken without malice and were privileged. 

Mr. R. T. Reid, Q.C., Mr. J. Lawson Walton, and Mr. Corrie 
Grant were counsel for the plaintiff ; while Mr. Philbrick, Q.C., Mr. 
R. S. Wright, and Mr. Roskill represented the defendant. 

Miss Kate Limbert, of 53, New Cross Road, said that she had 
been for four years a pupil at the Royal Academy of Music, under 
Mr. Duvivier, and deposed to defendant uttering substantially the 
words complained of. Mr. Davenport implied that plaintiff had been 
guilty of impropriety towards young ladies in his class. Witness said 
that she did not request defendant to go to the committee and ask 
them whether Miss Findon and herself could continue to receive 
tuition from Mr. Duvivier and still be eligible for the awards. De- 
fendant undertook to ascertain from the committee whether they 
would allow them to do so. The Conversation was begun Mr. 
Davenport saying he had no luck for witness. She did not him 
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what he would recommend them to do. He said, “ You girls will 

stand from a foreigner what you won’t stand from an Englishman.” 

All the pupils in the class except three signed a protest against plaintiff's 

dismissal, stating that his conduct had always been that of a gentleman. 

Two who did not sign it sent letters of sympathy, and the third was 

out of London. It had been decided at the time that she should take 

private lessons of Mr. Duvivier, and her family had decided that she 
should leave the Academy as far as singing was concerned. 

Miss G. F. Findon, of 46, Hilmarton Road, Holloway, gave 
similar evidence. On her saying that she was much disappointed that 
she could not go up for the annual awards, defencant said he would 
ask the committee. 

Mr. Duvivier, the plaintiff, said he was born in Liverpool and was 
an Engliskman. (Laughter.) He had been a professor of music for 
forty years. In 1880 he was connected with the Guildhall School of 
Music, and resigned his place in 1881. He resigned in consequence 
of some question of fees. Two months later he was appointed pro- 
fessor at the Royal Academy, and held that position untul he was dis- 
missed in 1588. Until the time of his dismissal he had never had a 
charge against him of any misconduct or impropriety, or improper 
conduct with any of his pupils. There was a complaint of his severity. 
A lady was disrespectful to him, and he made a complaint of her to 
Sir George Macfarren. [t was on that occasion that a petition was 
sent in by every one of his pupils. When he complained she said he 
was too severe. She afterwards apologised. ‘The principal wrote to 
one of the pupils who signed the memorial stating that the plaintiff 
held the confidence of the committee. He received a letter requesting 
his resignation, but expressing appreciation of his services. The com- 
mittee had never named any time, person, or act in regard to which 
they charged him. 

Mr. Philbrick asked the witness no question in cross-examination. 

On Friday, the plaintiff was recalled, and emphatically denied that 
he had ever been guilty of any impropriety whatever. He was never 
told by the committee of any person, name, place, or time, or any 
specific charge whatever. 

Mr. Justice Field: Was any charge made against. you of impro- 
priety towards your female pupils? Never. 

Mr. F. W. Davenport, the defendant, said he had been professor 
of harmony at the Academy for seven or eight years. He was 
the son-in-law of the late Sir George Macfarren, whose brother 
Mr. Walter Macfarren, was also a professor at the Academy. The 
witness in his duties had nothing to do with the plaintiff, and was 
absent in Plymouth when the latter was dismissed. There had been 
no ill-feeling whatever between them Miss Limbert and Miss Fin- 
don stayed behind after the defendant’s lecture on the 16th of April, 
1888. Miss Limbert said she could not go in for the awards at the 
end of the term unless she stayed at the Academy. Either Miss 
Limbert or Miss Findon (he thought the former) asked him to ask 
the committee if they might be allowed to continue at the Academy 
and take private lessons from the plaintiff. At that time neither Miss 
Limbert nor Miss Findon had been allocated to any other singing 
class, but continued to attend his harmony lectures. The witness 
consented to see the committee, and the same day he saw the interim 
committee, and conveyed the request to them. He did not receive 
any definite answer. The committee said they would write to the 
pupils. On the 23rd he gave another lecture; and when the class 
was over he asked Miss Limbert and Miss Findon if they had heard 
anything from the committee. Miss Limbert said she had had an un- 
favourable reply, and then asked what the witness recommended them 
todo. The witness said they had better stay at the Academy. Miss 
Limbert then said her brother had perfect confidence in Mr. Duvivier 

and the witness said he could not understand anybody ignoring the 
action of the committee. Miss Limbert then said she thought Mr. Du 
vivier a maligned person. The witness said it was not alone the 
action of the committee there, but he had been informed that a 
similar course had been adopted at another institution, and he could 
not recommend any young lady over whom he had control to continue 
with the plaintiff under the circumstances. ‘That was all that took 
place. Miss Findon came in during the conversation. ‘The witness 
denied the additional statements attributed to him by the plaintiff's 
witnesses. 

_ In cross-examination, the witness said he knew nothing about the 
dismissa!, and had not spoken to any member of the committee about 
the plaintiff's dismissal before he was dismissed. He never heard of 
any intended action by the committee before he heard of the cis 
missal. It was an absolute surprise to him. He had been informed 
























































that he had been dismissed from the Guildhall School of Music. 
He did not mean to say the plaintiff had been dismissed for a similar 
cause. Hedid not know the reason. The matter had been men- 
tioned to him by the principal, Dr. Mackenzie, Mr. Eyres, and he 
thought Mr. Westlake, a member of the committee also. They did 
not convey to the witness that the plaintiff had been dismissed from 
the Guildhall fora similar cause. He knew the committee of the 
Academy of Music had dismissed the plaintiff, suggesting impro- 
priety. He did not know they had refused to specify any charge 
against him. He meant to convey to the young ladies that plaintiff 
was not a proper person for any woman to associate with. He did 
not mean to say that he had also been dismissed from the Guildhall 
for impropriety. He did not make any enquiry as to whether the 
plaintiff had been dismissed from the Guildhall or not. ,.He never 
heard of the protest from the class. ‘The whole object of the discus- 
sion between him and the young ladies was whether they would be 
eligible to compete for the award for singing if they continued to 
study under the plaintiff instead of receiving tuition in the subject in 
the institution. 
The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, with 4200 damages. 





WAGNER SOCIETY LECTURES 

On Friday, 15th inst., Mr. William Ashton Ellis, editor of our 
quarterly contemporary “The Meister,” lectured at Trinity College, 
Mandeville Place, on the letters of Wagner and Liszt. Though the 
lecture, which was delivered extempore, listed fully an hour and a half, 
Mr. Ellis admitted that but a few of the many points of interest could 
be outlined in the time at his disposal. 

The lecturer, after paying a tribute to the memory of the late Dr. 
Hueffer, and the, perhaps, too great exactitude of his translation, 
dealt first with the general character of the correspondence as holding 
up a mirror to the inner lives of two of the most remarkable men of 
the century. He showed by various extracts from the letters how 
completely Wagner was absorbed in the task of artistic creation, how 
lovable and genial (with all his little temporary outbursts of trouble- 
bred petulance) was his character, and how entirely his nature 
vibrated to the great chord of Mother Nature herself. 

He went on to point out the inestimable value of these letters as 
showing the meaning of the dramatis persone and the scenic situations 
cf Wagner's earlier works, and advised every manager, before again 
preparing “ Lohengrin” or “ Tannhaiiser” for the stage, to consult 
the numerous directions scattered through this mine of information. 

After dwelling upon the debt of gratitude due by the artistic world 
to Liszt’s indomitable energy and tact in spreading Wagner’s name 
throughout the Continent, to the fataerly care with which he under- 
took the difficult task of attempting reconciliation between Wagner 
and the ruling princes, and to Liszt’s open-handed generosity, Mr. 
Ellis proceeded to analyse the now famous “money-letters.” He 
showed that of the 314 letters comprised in these two volumes, only 
27 by Wagner bore upon money, and this through a period of 12 years 
of want and misery, when Wagner was as yet but little known, and 
when his exile from his fatherland precluded him from suitably work- 
ing for a living. Ofthese 27 Mr. Ellis pointed out that only 12 could 
be regarded as direct appeals to Liszt’s own purse, the remaining 15 
being letters asking Liszt to make arrangements with publishers for 
purchase of his scores or advances upon his Aomoraria, or with art 
lovers for a decent subsidy. Mr. Ellis read one letter from Wagner 
in which it appeared that he was absolutely without firewood or bread, 
and then asked his audience what anyone of them would have done 
in the circumstances but appeal to some tried and trusty friend for 
help. Here was a man whose breast and brain were bursting with a 
giant prodigy of art—an art full fifty years in advance of his generation 

and it was scandalous on the part of some newspaper writers, whose 
own ease and comfort were assured, to stigmatize these letters as the 
“cry of the horse-leech.” The lecturer stated that he had considered 
it a duty on the part of the society to probe this matter, and he could 
only thank the courage of Madame Wagner for having laid bare the 
whole correspondence to the world, and thus courted a verdict which 
no fair-minded critic could give but in the sense of complete acquittal. 
lo our mind this was the most interesting part of the lecture, for Mr. 
Ellis waxed warm in his righteous indignation against the petty bias 
of scandal-mongers. The lecturer wound up his discourse by a 
reference to the great interest of these letters as showing Wagner's 
art theories in the actual process of their birth, and gave i/lustration 
of the epigrammatic force and freshness of ther diction, 
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“Madchen Lied” (Meyer-Helmund), “To Julia Weeping” (MacCunn), 
and “If thou wilt be the falling dew” (Lehmann), Mr. Henry 
Hartley very efficiently discharged the duties of accompanist. 

Altogether, the events of Dr. Joachim’s Jubilee visit to Edin- 
burgh will long live as a pleasurable reminiscence in the recollection 
of those who were privileged to take part in them. And in saying, 
yet once again, farewell to her recent guest, of whom it has been 
truly affirmed ‘that he is not only an artist of the first rank, but, in 
a sense, a great moral power in the musical life of our day,” Edin- 
burgh would join with the rest of Great Britain in wishing him, in 
this jubilee year, God speed, together with health and strength to 
continue the prosecution of his art, and the dissemination of art- 
influence for many a long year to come. 


MUSIC AT MELBOURNE EXHIBITION, 


Phe Melbourne Argus ” for February 1, contains an_ interesting 
review of the musical features of the recently closed Exhibition, to 
gether with a complete list of the works performed there under Mr. 
Cowen’s conductor ship. The writer is, !) ‘rhaps, a little nap ; but his 
remarks would seem to afford an excellent indication of the standard 
of Australian taste. We select a few passages of interest. 

“On passing in review the musical proceedings of the six months 
now ended, it must be apparent to the vast majority that the action 
of the commissioners in arranging matters as they did was far-sighted 
and judicious. Of course, there are sure to be some who will grumble 
at the heavy expenditure, but such are in a decided minority. Un- 
dountedly, the coup d’éfat was the engagement of Mr. F. HI. Cowen, 
whose name had for many years been familiar to us as a composer, 
principally by his songs, but who now appears in quite a different light, 
not only as the composer of such masterpieces as “ Ruth” and the 
“Scandinavian Symphony,” but also as a conductor than whom we 
could certainly have had none better. 


* * * * x 


“The earlier programmes consisted of movements from the sym- 


phonies of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, with an admixture of music 
of a lighter class by Gounod, Auber, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Boecherini, 
Massenct, Delibes, Bizet, and others too numerous to mention, The 
first symphony played ¢” fofe was Beethoven’s No. 5, in C minor, a 
work which appeals on a first hearing to the instinct of even the 
musically uneducated, which was repeated for the fourth time on 


Pucsday lost, when the audience, having by this time become 
thoreughly familiar with it, expressed unbounded :idmiration in the 
most unmistakable manner. ‘he remaining Beethoven symphonies 


foiowcd in due course, each being -played twice, and some oftener, 
until the climax was reached with the colossal ninth, which was heard 
for the second and last time on Monday last. Such is the right and 
proper way of clevating the public taste ; a work that pleases most on 
a first hearing ts generally the one to get easily tired of, whereas a 
great work, tull of grand and original thoughts, displayed and worked 
out with consummate skill, is with many, ona first hearing, little better 
than mere jargon, Ona second hearing the light begins to dawn, 
whilst on a third the whole appears in dazzling beauty, and after such 
an experience the listener cares no more for the tawdry, flimsy manu- 
facturer that orginally pleased. Asan example of this, we may mention 
that at an evemng concert on August 25 the programme included a 
Strauss waltz, which was repeated on November 23, but by that time 
was so little to the liking of the audience that no more Strauss waltzes 
were heard in the concert-hall. 
* * * * » 


“In closing the volume of ‘‘ Music at the Exhibition,” we cannot 
speak too highly ot the splendid musical organisation with which Mr. 
Cowen has accomplished the wonders he has. The orchestra num- 
bers 68, which, with the exception of 15 players who came out with 
the conductor, and who have been especially valuable in connection 
with the following instruments. —violins, violoncellos, oboes, bassoons, 
horns, cornets, and harp—were all selected from this and the ad- 
jacent colonies Mr. Cowen’s magnetic influence has gone throuzh 
them asa body, and the resu't has been, with but few exceptions, 
a series of really magnificent performances, Special credit is due to 
the excellent leader, Mr. G. Weston, who has filled his responsible 
position well.” 


It is interesting to note how large a number of English works Mr. 
Cowen introduced. ‘They include: his own “ Ruth,” “ Sleeping 
Beauty,” “Song of Thanksgiving,’’ “Scandinavian” and “Welsh” 
Symphonies, ‘‘ Exhibition Overture,” “ Language of Flowers’ Suite, 
“ Melodie 4 |’Espagnole,” and extracts from the “ Maid of Orleans ;” 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” “ Di Ballo” overture, and 
“Graceful Dance ;” Dr. Stanford’s “Irish” Symphony and move- 
ments from the “Serenade ;” Prout’s Symphony in F, and March 
from ‘ Alfred ;” Bennett’s “ The Naiads,” ‘‘The Wcod Nymphs ;” 
J. F. Barnett’s “Elf Land,” and “ Lay.of the I ast Minstrel ;” Mac- 
farren’s ‘‘Chevy Chase,” and “Gavotte” ; Corder’s ‘ Prospero ;” 
Dr. Bridge’s “Morte d’Arthur;” Gadsby’s ‘ Andromeda;” Mr. 
Wesché’s ‘‘Romance;” Dr. Mackenzie’s Scotch Rhapsody, 
“Colomba” ballet music, and the intermezzo from “ Jason,” and 
Dr. Parrv’s ‘Tdyll”~from the orchestral suite, ‘The list of other 
works is far too long for quotation, but we may mention that it 
includes all Beethoven’s Symphonies, with the exception of No. 3 ; 
a large number of Wagner excerpts, and an astonishingly ex- 
haustive selection from almost every composer of note in all periods. 
That all these should have been performed, and successfully, is the 
highest possible tribute to Mr. Cowen’s generalship 


DUVIVIER v. DAVENPORT, 


In the Queen’s Bench Division on Friday, before Mr. Justice 
Field and a common jury. 

Mr. Johannes Adolphus Hippolytus Duvivier, late professor of 
singing and teacher at the Royal Academy of Music, sued Mr. I. W. 
Davenport, professor of harmony at the Academy, to recover damages 
for slander. ‘The plaintiff alleged that on April 23, 1888, his em- 
ployment at the Academy having been determined by the committee 
on the 7th, the defendant said to Miss Kate Linibert and Miss 
Gertrude Findon, two pupils at the Academy, “I consider the action 
of the committee was quite right. There had been complaints made 
against him, and it only just escaped coming out in the late principal’s 
time. He was dismissed from the Guildhall School of Music because 
complaints had been made against him there by his pupils. I know 
of ten or twelve charges against him, some of which were made by 
ladies at present in his class.” The plaintiff further alleged that in 
answer to a statement made by Miss Limbert to the effect that her 
brother had the utmost confidence in the plaintiff, defendant replied, 
“In that case your family must be totally in the dark. If your brother 
knew all the circumstances he would never permit you to go near him. 
Would it make no difference to you if you knew he had beer. dismissed 
from another institution for the same cause?” Mr. Duvivier con- 
tended that the meaning of the words complained of was that he had 
been guilty of improper conduct towards his pupils, and that he had 
taken liberties with them. ‘The defendant denied that he spoke the 
words alleged, or that they were spoken concerning the plaintiff in his 
profession. He further pleaded that after the termination of plaintiff's 
employment, Miss Limbert and Miss Findon, who were his pupils, 
called upon him, and told him that they had received an unfavourable 
reply to a communication which the defendant had made on their 
behalf to the committee enquiring whether they would be eligible for 
the awards of the academy if they studied the subjects for which the 
awards were given under the plaintiff; also, defendant pleaded, that 
Miss Limbert and Miss Findon asked defendant for advice as to what 
they should do, and any words spoken in answer to such application 
were spoken without malice and were privileged. 

Mr. R. T. Reid, Q.C., Mr. J. Lawson Walton, and Mr. Corrie 
Grant were counsel for the plaintiff; while Mr. Philbrick, Q.C., Mr. 
R. S. Wright, and Mr. Roskill represented the defendant. 

Miss Kate Limbert, of 53, New Cross Road, said that she had 
been for four years a pupil at the Royal Academy of Music, under 
Mr. Duvivier, and deposed to defendant uttering substantially the 
words complained of. Mr. Davenport implied that plaintiff had been 
guilty of impropriety towards young ladies in his class. Witness said 
that she did not request defendant to go to the committee and ask 
them whether Miss Findon and herself could continue to receive 
tuition from Mr. Duvivier and still be eligible for the awards. De- 
fendant undertook to ascertain from the committee whether they 
would allow them to do so. The conversation was begun by Mr. 
Davenport saying he had no luck for witness. She did not ask him 
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what he would recommend them to do. He said, “ You girls will 
stand from a foreigner what you won’t stand from an Englishman.” 
All the pupils in the class except three signed a protest against p!aintiff’s 
dismissal, stating that his conduct had always been that of a gentleman. 
‘Two who did not sign it sent letters of sympathy, and the third was 
out of London. It had been decided at the time that she should take 
private lessons of Mr. Duvivier, and her family had decided that she 
should leave the Academy as far as singing was concerned. 

Miss G. F. Findon, of 46, Hilmarton Road, Holloway, gave 
similar evidence. On her saying that she was much disappointed that 
she could not go up for the annual awards, defencant said he would 
ask the committee. 

Mr. Duvivier, the plaintiff, sa‘d he was born in Liverpool and was 
an [:ngliskman. (Laughter.) He had been a professor of music for 
forty years. In 1880 he was connected with the Guildhall School of 
Music, and resigned his place in 1881. He resigned in consequence 
of some question 9! fees. ‘Two months later he was appointed pro- 
fessor at the Royal Academy, and held that position until he was dis- 
missed in 1588. Until the time of his dismissal he had never had a 
charge against him of any misconduct or impropriety, or improper 
conduct with any of his pupils. There was a complaint of his severity. 
A lady was disrespeciful to him, and he made a complaint of her to 
Sir George Macfarren. [t was on that occasion that a petition was 
sent in by every one of his pupils. When he complained she said he 
was too severe. She afterwards apologised. ‘The principal wrote to 
one of the pupils who signed the memorial stating that the plaintiff 
held the confidence of the committee. He received a letter requesting 
his resignation, but expressing appreciation of his services. ‘The com- 
mittee had never named any time, person, or act in regard to which 
they charged him. 

Mr. Philbrick asked the witness no question in cross-examination. 

On Friday, the plaintiff was recalled, and emphatically denied that 
he had ever been guilty of any impropriety whatever. He was never 
told by the committee of any person, name, place, or time, or any 
specific charge whatever. 

Mr. Justice Field: Was any charge made against you of impro- 
priety towards your female pupils? Never. 

Mr. I’. W. Davenport, the defendant, said he had been professor 
of harmony at the Academy for seven or eight years. He was 
the son-in-law of the late Sir George Macfarren, whose brother 
Mr. Walter Macfarren, was also a professor at the Academy. ‘The 
witness in his duties had nothing to do with the plaintiff, and was 
absent in Plymouth when the latter was dismissed. There had been 
no ill-feeling whatever between them Miss Limbert and Miss Fin- 
don stayed behind after the defendant's lecture on the 16th of April, 
1888. Miss Limbert said she could not go in for the awards at the 
end of the term unless she stayed at the Academy. Either Miss 
Limbert or Miss Findon (he thought the former) asked him’ to ask 
the committee if they might be allowed to continue at the Academy 
and take private lessons from the plaintiff. At that time neither Miss 
Limbert nor Miss Findon had been allocated to any other singing 
class, but continued to attend his harmony lectures. The witness 
consented to see the committee, and the same day he saw the interim 
committee, and conveyed the request to them. He did not receive 
any definite answer. The committee said they would write to the 
pupils. On the 23rd he gave another lecture; and when the class 
was over he asked Miss Limbert and Miss Findon if they had heard 
anything from the committee. Miss Limbert said she had had an un- 
favourable reply, and then asked what the witness recommended them 
todo. The witness said they had better stay at the Academy. Miss 
|.imbert then said her brother had perfect confidence ‘in Mr. Duvivier 
and the witness said he could not understand anybody ignoring the 
action of the committee. Miss Limbert then said she thought Mr. Du 
vivier a maligned person. The witness said it was not alone the 
action of the committee there, but he had been informed that a 
similar course had been adopted at another institution, andne could 
not recommend any young lady over whom he had control to continue 
with the plaintiff under the circumstances. ‘That was all that took 
place. Miss Findon came in during the conversation. ‘The witness 
denied the additional statements attributed to him by the plaintiff's 
Witnesses, 

_ In cro3s-examination, the witness said he knew nothing about the 
dismissa', and had not spoken to any member of the committee about 
the plaintiff's dismissal before he was dismissed. He never heard of 
any intended action by the committee before he heard of the dis- 
missal. It was an absolute surprise to him. He had been informed 





that he had been dismissed from the Guildhall School of Music. 
He did not mean to say the plaintiff had been dismissed for a similar 
cause. He did not know the reason. The matter had been men- 
tioned to him by the principal, Dr. Mackenzie, Mr. Eyres, and he 
thought Mr. Westlake, a member of the committee also. ‘They did 
not convey to the witness that the plaintiff had been dismissed from 
the Guildhall for a similar cause. He knew the committee of the 
Academy of Music had dismissed the plaintiff, suggesting impro- 
priety. He did not know they had refused to specify any charge 
against him. He meant to convey to the young ladies that plaintiff 
Was not a proper person forany woman to associate with. He did 
not mean to say that he had also been dismissed from the Gvildhall 
for impropriety. He did not make any enquiry as to whether the 
p!aintiff had been dismissed from the Guildhall or not. He never 
heard of the protest from the class. ‘The whole object of the discus- 
sion between him and the young ladies was whether they would be 
eligible to compete for the award for singing if they continued to 
study under the plaintiff instead of receiving tuition in the subject in 
the institution. 

The jury found « verdict for the plainull, with 4200 damages. 

WAGNER SOCIETY LECTURES 

On Friday, 15th inst., Mr. William Ashton Ellis, editor of our 
quarierly contemporary “The Meister,” lectured at ‘Trinity College, 
Mandeville Place, on the letters of Wagner and Liszt. ‘Though the 
lecture, which was delivered exfemfore, listed fully an hour and a half, 
Mr. Ellis admitted that but a few of the many points of interest could 
be outlined in the time at his disposal. 

The lecturer, after paying a tribute to the memory of the late Dr. 
Hueffer, and the, perhaps, too great exactitude of his translation, 
dealt first with the general character of the correspondence as holding 
up a mirror to the inner lives of two of the most remarkable men of 
the century. He showed by various extracts from the letters how 
completely Wagner was absorbed in the task of artistic creation, how 
lovable and genial (with all his little temporary outbursts of trouble- 
bred petulance) was his character, and how entirely his nature 
vibrated to the great chord of Mother Nature herself. 

He went on to point out the inestimable value of these letters as 
showing the meaning of the dvamuatis fersone and the scenic situations 
cf Wagner’s earlier works, and advised every manager, before again 
preparing “ Lohengrin” or “ Tannhaiiser” for the stage, to consult 
the numerous directions scattered through this mine of information. 

After dwelling upon the debt of gratitude due by the artistic world 
to Liszt’s indomitable energy and tact in spreading Wagner's name 
throughout the Continent, to the fataerly care with which he under- 
took the difficult task of attempting reconciliation between Wagner 
and the ruling princes, and to Liszt's open-handed generosity, Mr. 
Ellis proceeded to analyse the now famous “ money-letters.” He 
showed that of the 314 letters comprised in these two volumes, only 
27 by Wagner bore upon money, and this through a period of 12 years 
of want and misery, when Wagner was as yet but little known, and 
when his exile from his fatherland precluded him from suitably work- 
ing for a living. Ofthese 27 Mr. Ellis pointed out that only 12 could 
be regarded as direct appeals to Liszt’s own purse, the remaining 15 
being letters asking Liszt to make arrangements with publishers for 
purchase of his scores or advances upon his Aomorarta, or with art 
lovers for a decent subsidy. Mr. Ellis read one letter from Wagner 
in which it appeared that he was absolutely without firewood or bread, 
and then asked his audience what anyone of them would have done 
in the circumstances but appeal to some tried and trusty friend for 
help. Here was a man whose breast and brain were bursting with a 
giant prodigy of art—an art full fifty years in advance of his generation 

and it was scandalous on the part of some newspaper writers, whose 
own ease and comfort were assured, to stigmatize these letters as the 
“cry of the horse-leech.” ‘The lecturer stated that he had considered 
it a duty on the part of the society to probe this matter, and he could 
only thank the courage of Madame Wagner for having laid bare the 
whole correspondence to the world, and thus courted a verdict which 
no fair-minded critic could give but in the sense of complete acquittal. 
To our mind this was the most interesting part of the lecture, for Mr. 
Ellis waxed warm in his righteous indignation against the petty bias 
of scandal-mongers. The lecturer wound up his discourse by a 
reference to the great interest of these letters as showing Wagner's 
art theories in the actual process of their birth, and gave illustration 
of the epigrammatic force and freshness of their diction. 
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Foreign Hotes. 


A tew particulars may now be given of Dvoradk’s new Czechisch 
opera, “ The Jacobin,” which has thus far been very successful at 
Prague ; and which is generally regarded, both with respect to the 
book and the music, as much the best work of the kind that Dvorak 
has hitherto produced. ‘The action of the play takes place in a small 
Bohemian town in the year 1793. A certain Count Haros, who is 
lord or owner of the town in question, has a son, Gottlieb, who has 
married a girl (Julie) of rank inferior to his own, and gone to France 

having by these proceedings so displeased his father that the latter 
disinherits his son and adopts his nephew, Adolf, as his heir. Mean- 
while Gottlieb, the reputed Jacobin, but really a Girondist, has been 
sentenced to death by the real Jacobins, and has therefore fled from 
I’rance back to his native place. Here he falls nto the power of his 
usurping cousin, but eventually, by the intervention of Julie, the old 
Count's wrath is appeased, and all ends happily. ‘There is an under- 
plot dealing with the love affairs of Therese, daughter of Benda,—a 
well known composer of that age—which helps to eke out the rather 
scanty complications of the chief story. 

With respect to the music, much of it, especially that part which 
for example belongs to the lighter and more popular elements of the 
piece (such as the féte in the first act) is said to be in Dvordk’s best 
style, and fully worthy of his reputation; and if all the rest does not 
quite reach the same level, it is never tiresome, and generally in- 
teresting. 

We should be glad to draw the attention of Mr. Carl Rosa to 
this piece, for the great reputation of Ivorik in this country seems 
to supply just the one element which is needed to attract the English 
public to the production of an unknown work, and this opera of 
l)vorik’s seems to be precisely of the class best suited to Mr. Rosa’s 
resources. It is already contemplated to preduce the work at Cologne 
and Dresden. 

Herr l'ranz Kummel is touring in Denmark. Having at a cer- 
tain Court concert expressed a wish to hear the Queen of Denmark, 
who is reported to be an excellent pianist, play, he received a 
command to attend at Court, and had the gratification of hearing 
Brahms’ Symphony in D played, in an 8-hand arrangement, by Her 
Majesty and some of the ladies of her Court. 

It is said that Ir. von Bulow’s reason for performing the Choral 
Symphony twice at one concert was not—as was first believed, 
hecause he considered two hearings necessary to enable the audience 
to appreciate it—but because he thought no other work great enough 
to deserve performance in the same programme with it. 

The principal event in Paris recently was the ¢é/u/ at the Opéra 
Comique of Mme. Kévary, as Rozenn in the “Roi d’Ys.” The 
new comer is highly spoken of as the possessor of a beautiful voice, 
which she uses with much taste. 

‘The hundredth performance in Vienna of * Mignon” was given 
on March 9, at the Imperial Opera House. 

M. Padarewski gave his third and last concert at the Salle Erard, 
Paris, on Monday last 

Mr. Fritz Hartvigson has recently revisited Denmark, the land 
of his birth, where he has met with the honour not always awarded 
to a prophet in his own country. At a concert given in Copenhagen 
by the Musical Society, Mr. Hartvigson played Liszt’s “Dance of 
Death ” and Weber's “ Concertstiicke in F minor,” and in these very 
different pieces created immense enthusiasm by his masterly per- 
formances, displaying, in the first instance, such astonishing techni 
cal power, and in the second, such grace and delicacy, as had_ rarely 
been known to the Danish connoisseurs. Of the rendering of the 
Liszt work, the “ Berlingske ‘Tidende” (the Government organ) 
says: “Mr. Hartvigson’s performance was impressed with such 
nobesse, so much finesse in the details, and such sovereign certainty 
in the many brilliant passages and figures, that the audience involun- 
tarily burst into strong acclamation.” Not less enthusiastic are the 
accounts given in the ** Nationaltitende ” and the “ Morgenbladet.” 

Mr. Mancinelli’s new orchestral suite “ Scene Veneziane ” appears 
to have produced a deep impression at Madrid, where it was recently 
performed for the first time. ‘Ihe Madrid papers speak of the “ frantic 
applause” which it evoked, and describe it in terms so eulogistic 
that its production in London will be 'ooked forward to with much 


ct 
interest 





NOW READY PRICE 5s. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN SOUND— 
A treatise in two sections, by Henry Wylde, Mus. Doc., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Gresham Professor. 
JOHN HEywoob, Deansgate, Manchester ; and 11, Paternoster Build. 
ings, London. 


ROECKEL’S PATENT PAMPHONIA, 


Model Music Staff with Movable Lines, for teaching rapidly the 
three clefs and general notation. 
Particulars and ‘festimonials post free. 








Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEw Bonp STREET, LonDon, W. 
AND ALI, MUSICSELLERS. 


rr LAR PART SONGS FOR §&.A.T.B. 
By W. W. PEARSON. 





*Tis Morn! bee ree Spe 3d. ; Swect to live (3¢th thou.) ... 2d, 
Sweet Spring (Madrigal) Ae 3d. | Welcome, young Spring “Se 2d, 
The River ae ihe a 3d. | The Anglers (10th thou) ace 2d, 
Over the mountain side ee 31. | The Dream of Home ... i 2d, 
Soul of living music... - 3d. | Summer and Winter ... eee 2d, 
The Jager Chorus ei eee 3d. | Departed Joys ... a ove 2d, 
The Stormy Petrel — «. eee 3d. | There's beauty inthedeep ... 14d, 
The Coral Grove ee see 3d. | Soldier, rest! ... aa ove Id, 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu see 3d. | Woods in Winter oe < Id, 
The Oyster Dredgers ... a 2d. | Autumn... see eee Ah Id 


London: NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 1, Berners Street, W. 
THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upen which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr, Iver M’Kay, and other suc- 
cessful Vocalists. 

Fu Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO, (late JuLtiEeN), 5, Vigo Street ; and o° the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley Street, W. 


THE VOICE. 


A Complete Explanation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and in 
the Production of Voice, will be found in 


‘“ ELOCUTION, VOICE, & GESTURE.” 


By KUPERT GARRY (Editor of ‘* Garry's ELocuTIonis?”). 
Remedies for the Cure of Iloarseness, Sore Throat, etc. 
71H THOUSAND. Post FREE, Is. 24d. 
London: Bemrose, 23, Old Bailey, E.C. ; and of the Author, at his residence, 49, 
Torrington Square, W.C. 


IN SIX GRADES, 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE 
OusELEY, Bart., M,A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 
A GUIDE FORK PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WEI L-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A StTupY OF MusICAL FORM WITH ‘IF 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE, 

Times—‘‘ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience tv 
meet a pressing want. As the * Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about 
a quarter of the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the 
rest, it is manifest we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and 
students. The intrinsic excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as 
soon as known.” 








Saturday Review.—‘“ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in 
every way the pleasantes: that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—* A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant lan- 
guage. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘* A useful book for earnest teachers.” 
Monthly Musical Record.-—‘‘ No more valuable. work of the kind exists.” 
W, SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., PAreERNOSTER SQUARE}; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 
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MR. LAWRENCE KELLIE. 


Mr. LAWRENCE KELLIE, than whom few of the “rising generation” of singers and song-composers are better 
known, was born in London in 1862. He first intended to practise the law, and to that end was articled to a solicitor ; 
but music had marked him for her own, and before long he threw over the irksome restraints of the legal profession, 
and devoted himself seriously to the study of music. Although for a short time he entered at the Royal Academy, 
it was under Mr. Randegger that he chiefly prosecuted his studies. He is known as a tenor singer, a song-writer, 
and an accompanist, and has lately begun to write also the words of his own songs. Of these it is only necessary 
to say that “An Autumn Story” is perhaps the most popular. Mr. Kellie appeared in comic opera during his 
studentship at the Academy, and also during a short provincial tour, and is now engaged on a cantata of ambitious 
Proportions, which will be produced at one of his recitals in May next. 


MR. THEODOR STEINWAY. 


WE regret to announce the death, which took place in Brunswick on March 25, of Mr. Charles Frederick 
Theodor Steinway, the head of the great firm of Steinway & Sons, pianoforte manufacturers. A. portrait and 
complete biography of the deceased gentleman will appear in the next issue of the “ Musical World.” 
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Od 
Correspondence. 
Dk ite alates 
10 THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 
Sik,-—In a letter in your last issue, there are some references to 


myself, that I cannot allow to pass unnoticed. 
Ihe writer, Mr. Passmore, intimates that I have not given my vea/ 
reason for withdrawing from the “ Guild of Organists.” I therefore 


substantiate my statement, that I resigned owing to the secretary’s 


versisting in the use of the degree “ Mus. Doc.” 
I felt that by co operating with him in a public capacity I was 


endersing his claim to use that degree. 

Onimy remonstrating with him he undertook to discontinue its 
use, unless in an altered form: see change of his signature in Guild 
advertisements for December, 1887, as compared with the previous 
month, also enclosed letter from him (No. 1) for your perusal. 


Shortly after this my attention was drawn toa letter, I think in the 
from him, with the ‘ Mus. Doc.” appended to his 


“Church Tim 

nami y after consultation with the officials of the council, a meet- 

ing was held at the solicitor’s office, January 25, 1888, when the 
fully discussed, Mr. Lewis being present. 


matter was Tu 

He then 
matters relating to the Guild 
insist on using it, | would resign 

Within the next three months, however, | was shown a com- 
munication from him signed Mus. Doc. ; so carried out my previously 
sressed resolve, and withdrew from the Guild, March, 1888. 

In verification of the above particulars I enclose (Nos. 2 and 3) 
for your perusal, the communication in question, and a statement 
signed by the members of the council, who were present at the 
meeting, and who were aware of all the circumstances. 

Mr. Passmore then by a strange process of reasoning tries to 
show that by twice speaking of Mr. Lewis as Doctor I thereby 
acknowledge him to be a Doctor im Muste. 

Io show how incorrect he is, I will add that not only did I speak 
of Mr Lewis as Doctcr at the meeting to which he refers, but I added 
publicly that I understood by a letter he wrote me (enclosed No. 4) 
that the degree of D.C.L. had just been conferred upon him “on the 
recommendation of the Bishop of London.” Three days after the 
meeting Mr. Lewis wrote me (enclosed No. 5) a letter from which I 
juote as follows; “ You misunderstood me the other night when you 
ientioned so kindly my degree D.C.L. The university has conferred 
the Mus. Doc. upo me, being Registrar for Musical Degrees in 
England for the University of the South, the Bishops decided it was 
only right that | should have the first honour.” 


omised to discontinue the use of Jus. Doc. in all 
Atthis meeting I stated that should he 


Crs} 
} 


Phe next statement that my not being “ elected as paid examiner ” 


was the vea/ reason of my resignation of the post of Warden is absurd 
and untrue, for | was not only one of the four who had been elected 
for that work (see the Calendar of the Guild), but I had also acted 
in that capacity. 

It is superfluous to notice the somewhat libellous argument relating 
tomy brother. Should J/us. oc. be appended to his name in any 
printed list, neither he nor I have sanctioned it, and the mistake rests 
with the compiler 

I am, 
Yours very truly, 
CHARLES VINCENT. 

18, Kemplay Roa 1, Hampstead, N.W. 

March 25, 1559. 


rO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD,” 

Kindly allow me space to give an emphatic denial to the 
made by Mr. C. F. Passmore, in your last issue, 
Doc,” 1 have never in my life 


SIR, 
statement 
“that I have used the ttle “ Mus. 


assumed, or attempted to assume the title, and if ever my name has 
appeared with it, it his been entirely without my _ know- 
ledge. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
G. F. VINCENT. 
11, Esplanade W., Sunderland. 
March 26, 1889, 


KOYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
tO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sik,—Do you not think that a series of performances by the 
Royal Choral Society could be arranged in connection with the forth- 
coming Paris Exhibition? I believe such a visit would be more 
than acceptable to our neighbours across the Channel; that in the 
founder of the Society—Mons. Gounod—the project would find an 
enthusiastic promoter ; and that performances of ‘Mors et Vita,” 
Berlioz’s “ Faust,” and Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” in all of which 
the Society is heard at its best, would not only add -to the attractions 
of the Exhibition and the fame of the already celebrated choir, but that 
the artistic French people would appreciate the event as one of the 
greatest courtesy. 

I am, 
Yours very faithfully, 
j. L. PHILLIPs, 
(Conductor of Regent’s Park Musical Society.) 


ST. ANDREW’S UNIVERSITY AND MUSICAL 
DEGREES. 
YO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sik,—A musical festival of as great importance in the Kingdom 
of lifeas the Birmingham Festival is outside of it has just been 
brought to a successful issue. Need I say that I refer to the St. 
Andrew’s University Musical Society’s Annual Concert? A jaw- 
breaker of a designation this, but one which does not overstep the 
modesty of the column and a half accorded to it by way of notice in 
the local paper. The utmost ends of the earth - Edinburgh and 
Dundee—where raked for a few orchestral players ; and the splen- 
dour, if not the wisdom of Solomon, was represented by a gentleman 
from Edinburgh who, invested with the degree of Mus. Doc., St. 
Andrew’s, life, W.—conducted in his academic robes. But, to the 
point. At the close of the concert, the Principal of the University— 
a university, be it remembered, which boasts neither a Faculty nora 
Professor of Music—in proposing a vote of thanks to three ladies— 
an accompanist and two singers—is reported to have said that ‘‘ They 
had not as yet been able to give ladies degrees at their University, 
hut when the time did come when they would be able to do so, they 
would require to give those three ladies who had helped them that 
evening the degrees of Doctor or Mistress of Music.” 

Now, sir, was the value of this ‘‘ degree” ever more truly apprals- 
ed than by this same learned Principal who, through the irony of 
Fate, has with greater frincip/e than he ever displayed in conferring 
the degree, assessed it at the proverbial worth of an old song? In 
very deed a home-thrust to those who have displayed the meanness 
requisite for its acceptance. 

I am, &ce., 
JoHN GREIG. 

(Jueen’s College, Oxford, March 26, 1889. 


Concerts. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Mr. T'rout’s new overture ‘ Rokeby” was heard for the first oe 
on Saturday, and at once gained favour by its straightforward tune “ 
themes and their well marked character and artistic treatment; its brig 
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but never noisy orchestration, and the general clearness of its design 
and details. The title indicates no more than the fact that “the 
reading of the poem inspired the composer, and his impressions have 
recorded themselves in groups of various and contrasted musical 
ideas.” It is thus a set of mood-pictures rather than a piece of 
“programme music.” Mr. Prout’s work was followed by Raifl’s 
beautiful symphony “Lenore.” We say “beautiful” because the 
first two movements emphatically deserve to be so called, and if the 
march be of less value, and the finale too realistic for serious art, we 
are not of those who allow faults, however glaring, to blind us to the 
presence of transcendent merits. The remaining exclusively or- 
chestral item was Mr. Saint-Saens’ Aoeme symphonique, “ Phaeton,” a 
work of no great musical value, but serving well to display the skill 
of Mr. Manns’ orchestra, which throughout the concert was in 
excellent form. Mr. Stavenhagen played the solo part of Liszt’s 
Concerto in A, and some solos by Chopin in the masterly style for 
which he is now famous. But, while his command of the Azanissimo 
is as great as ever, he sadly exaggerates, at times, in the opposite 
direction. The force employed on Saturday in more than one 
crescendo was sublimely ridiculous. Miss Elsa (by permission of 
Mr. Lohengrin ?), who was the vocalist, made a good impression in 
“Una voce poco fa,” notwithstanding the fact that something less 
exacting would have suited her far better. Her second song was 
Engel’s “ Darling Mine.” Mr. Manns was at his post as usual. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


There was one novelty last Saturday—an acceptable one—amid 
extremely familiar items. It-was a setting, by Signor Piatti, of some 
lines by Sir Thomas Wyatt, entitled ‘The Lover's Appeal ;” and 
very tender, very touching was the appeal, as made by Mr. Santley, 
accompanied by the composer’s ’cello obligato. It is difficult to de- 
termine, at a first hearing, how much of the charm lies in the song 
itself, when the rendering is of such a high order ; |: it is at least 
admissible to at once proclaim “ The Lover’s Appeal” to be one of 
its gifted author’s happiest efforts. | Both composer and singer were 
called up several times. Mr. Santley acc. pted an encore for Schu- 
mann’s “Ich grolle nicht,” which, bracketed with the same compo- 
ser’s “ Du bist wie eine Blume,” formed his second selection, Mr. 
Sidney Naylor, who accompanied, marred the effect of the former song 
by his obtrusive thumping out of the bass. | His own additional 
and fuller accompaniments were anything but “improvements,” and, 
to put the case mildly, were in questionable taste. 

Miss Zimmermann played Sterndale Bennett's “ Three Musical 
Sketches,” the first of which, “The Lake,” was scarcely reposeful 
enough, to our thinking. She was associated with Heir Joachim in 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor, and accompanied very tastefully the 
violin solos, Schumann’s “ Gartenlied” and “ Am Springbrunnen.” 
An extra piece was graciously given, and it was nothing less delight- 
ful than that genuine inspiration of tender melody—Spohr’s Bar- 
carolle. We are tired of saying Herr Joachim was in his best form ! 
His “best form” seems to become more graceful, more fresh, more 
charming every week. | Mendelssohn’s (Juintet, Op. 18, opened the 
concert, the violinists being MM. Hollander and Gibson. 

Once looked at askance, Brahms’ Sextet in B flat, which 
was the principal item in Monday’s programme, has now achieved 
an ever increasing popularity, nor is the reason far to seek. 
he engaging character of its themes, and the transparent clearness 
of each movement, allied to musicianship of the highest and rarest 
order, display Herr Brahms’ somewhat unequal genius at its best 
and brightest ; and though, perhaps, the second and much later 
Sextet in G major has a deep poetical significance which will cause 
musical historians to rank it higher than its companion, the public 
have long ago decided in favour of the earlier work. It is hardly 
apt to say that its rendering by Herr Joachim (recognised as 
tages exponent of this master), and Messrs. Ries, Hollander, 

son, Howell, and Piatti left absolutely nothing to be desired. 
4 Miss Fanny Davies, who was the pianist, was heard in Men- 
elssohn’s Andante and Variations in E flat, and played them in her 
St style; how good that is everyone knows. She was also as- 
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sociated with Herr Joachim in the performance of Beethoven’s 
Kreutzer Sonata, of which we do not remember having heard a finer 
rendering. 

Miss Marguerite Hall was the vocalist, and sang songs by M. V, 
White and Kjerulf in her most charming and sympathetic manner. 


KOYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Schubert’s great Quintet in C, Op. 163, played by Messrs. Sut 
cliffe, Blagrove, Kreuz, Werge and Squire was the most ambitious 
fea'ure of the 86th concert. ‘This, the greatest of all Schubert's 
chamber-works, requires qualities of no ordinary kind to ensure a 
satisfactory interpretation, and we congratulate the students on a 
vendering of which artists of much riper experience need in no wise 
have been ashamed. Messrs. Sutcliffe and Squire particularly dis 
tinguished themselves by a great advance on their efforts on previous 
occasions. 

In beethoven’s Trio in EF flat, Op. 70, Miss Sharpe, who was the 
pianist, displayed in addition to considerable executive ability, an ex 
cellent appreciation of the poetic meaning of her theme. We would 
warn her, however, against an occasional tendency to exaggeration, 
and the necessity of bearing in mind that in Trios, the three parts are 
equally entitled to a hearing. 

- In a duet for organ and violin by Rheinberger, Mr. Harry 
Gravesand Miss C. Flieson showed much promise on their respective 
instruments, the latter’s tone, intonation, and decisive phrasing being 
in so young a performer especially nouceable. Miss Donkersley 
played the violin part neatly and accurately, and when she has con- 
quered a certain timidity not uncommon in the student stage, will, 
doubtless, do herself more justice. 

Miss Minnie Chamberlain sang Handel’s “O° Liberty” from 
“ Judas Maccaheus” in very creditable style, and Miss Ruth Elvidge 
Haydn’s “Del mio Cor’ with much feeling and no little dramatic 
power. Mr. Sandbrook made a favourable impression in Schubert's 
“My gentle lute,” and Mr. H. Kilby gave a most powerful recitation 
of Aytoun’s ‘‘ Execution of Montrose.” 


ROYAL AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 

This excellent society gave on Monday last in Princes’ Halli the 
Second Smoking Concert of the season, which was as numerously 
attended as its predecessors. ‘The popularity of these concerts 
amongst the ‘‘select” public who are fortunate enough to find 
admission, is not difficult of explanation; for not only has Mr. 
George Mount brought his forces to an admirable point of excellence, 
but there is some:hi: ¢ so fraternal in the worship of the one goddess 
from whom the male heart never roves, that these smoking concerts 
are always pervaded by a spirit of geniality and good-fellowship. 
‘They are, in fact, all that smoking concerts should be. The pro- 
gramme presented on Monday night was in some respects more in- 
teresting than usual, chiefly by reason of the appearance of Master 
Otto Hegner. Whether it is exactly a wholesome thing that a child 
of his years should be allowed to perform in a concert which is, at 
least, late, is a question that can only be decided by those responsible 
for his physical well-being. For our own part we doubt it. But 
however that may be, there is no doubt as to Master Hegner’s appre. 
ciation of the proceeding, nor any as to the fact that he played 
Mendelssohn’s 1) minor Concerto and Rubinstein’s Valse Caprice 
in an absolutely phenomenal way. We believe that he has not 
previously attempted the Concerto ; but he played it with a technical 
accuracy and maturity of conception not far short of miraculous. At 
the conclusion of the Valse, his audience demanded an encore ; at 
the conclusion of the encore the Prince of Wales (who was present 
with Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. George Lewis, and a host of 
other notabilities) had the child presented to him, and asked for 
another piece, which was of course given. The rest of the pro 
gramme included Sterndale Bennett’s well-worn “ Paradise and the 
Peri” overture ; Gounod’s exquisite ‘* Marche Solennelle,” admirably 
played ; a very vigorous performance of Saint-Saéns’ grisly “ Danse 
Macabre ;” and the ballet music to “ Robert le Diable.” The 
vocalist was Mr. Charles Chilley, who sang Clay’s “ I'll sing thee 
songs of Araby” in a way which, it is to be hoped, pleased himself 
less than it did a certain section of his audience. 
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Correspondence. 


DR. LEWIS’ DEGREE. 


tO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sik, —In a letter in your last issue, there are some references to 
myself, that I cannot allow to pass unnoticed. 

lhe writer, Mr. Passmore, intimates that I have not given my veaZ 
reason for withdrawing from the “ Guild of Organists.” I therefore 
substantiate my statement, that I resigned owing to the secretary’s 
persi ting in the use Of the degree = Mus. Doc.” 

I felt that by cooperating with him in a public capacity I was 
endersing his claim to use that degree. 

Qnamy remonstrating with him he undertook to discontinue its 
use, unless in an altered form: see change of his signature in Guild 
advertisements for December, 1887, as compared with the previous 
month, also enclosed letter from him (No. 1) for your perusal. 

Shortly after this my attention was drawn toa letter, I think in the 
from him, with the * Mus. Doc.” appended to his 
ssultation with the officials of the council, a meet- 
solicitor’s office, January 25, 1888, when the 


“Church Pim 
nan Her oc 
al Live 


cussed, Mr. Lewis being present. 
discontinue the use of JWZus. Doe. in all 


nye Wal } ld 


matter was fully a 


He then p omised to 
matters relating to the Guild. At this neeting [stated that should he 
insist on using it, | would resign 


Within the next three months, however, | was shown a com- 
munication from him signed Mus. Doc. ; so carried out my previously 
expressed resolve, and withdrew from the Guild, March, 1888. 

In verification of the above particulars I enclose (Nos. 2 and 3) 
for your perusal, the communication in question, and a statement 
signed by the members of the council, who were present at the 
mecting, and who were aware of all the circumstances. 

Mr. Passmore then by a strange process of reasoning tries to 


how that by twice speaking of Mr. Lewis as Doctor I thereby 
acknowledge him to be a Doctor in Music. 
Po show how incorrect he is, T will add that not only did I speak 


4 Mr Lewis as Docter at the meeting to which he refers, but I added 
publicly that [understood by a letter he wrote me (enclosed No. 4) 
that the degree of D.C.L. had just been conferred upon him ‘on the 
recommendation of the Bishop of London.” Three days after the 
wrote me (enclosed No. 5) a letter from which I 
juote as follows: “ You misunderstood me the other night when you 
mentioned so kindly my degree D.C.L. The university has conferred 
the Mus. Doc. upon me, being Registrar for Musical Degrees in 
Enyland for the University of the South, the Bishops decided it was 
only right that | should have the first honour.” 

Phe next statement that my not being “ elected as paid examiner ” 
was the vea/ reason of my resignation of the post of Warden is absurd 
and untrue, for | was not only one of the four who had been elected 
for that work (see the Calendar of the Guild), but I had also acted 


meeting Mr, Lew) 


in that capacity 

It is superfluous to notice the somewhat libellous argument relating 
to my brother. Should JZus. Doc. be appended to his name in any 
printed list, neither he nor I have sanctioned it, and the mistake rests 
with the compiler 

I am, 
Yours very truly, 
CHARLES VINCENT. 
18, Kemplay Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
March 25, 1589. 


rO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘MUSICAL WORLD,” 


Sik, 
statement made by Mr. C.F. 
“that I have used the title“ Mus, Doce,” 


Kindly allow me space to give an emphatic denial to the 
Passmore, in your last issue, 
I have never in my life 


assumed, or attempted to assume the title, and if ever my name has 
appeared with it, it his been entirely without my _ know- 
ledge. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
G. F. VINCENT. 
11, Ksplanade W., Sunderland. 
March 26, 1889, 


KOYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
rO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sik,—Do you not think that a series of performances by the 
Royal Choral Society could be arranged in connection with the forth- 
coming Paris Exhibition? I believe such a visit would be more 
than acceptable to our neighbours across the Channel; that in the 
founder of the Society—Mons. Gounod—the project would find an 
enthusiastic promoter ; and that performances of ‘Mors et Vita,” 
Berlioz’s “ Faust,” and Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend,” in all of which 
the Society is heard at its best, would not only add to the attractions 
of the Exhibition and the fame of the already celebrated choir, but that 
the artistic French people would appreciate the event as one of the 
greatest courtesy. 

I am, 
Yours very faithfully, 
J. L. PHILLIPs, 
(Conductor of Regent’s Park Musical Society.) 


ST. ANDREW’S UNIVERSITY AND MUSICAL 
DEGREES. 
rO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sik.—A musical festival of as great importance in the Kingdom 
of life as the Birmingham Festival is outside of it has just been 
brought to a successful issue. .Need I say that I refer to the St. 
Andrew's University Musical Society’s Annual Concer:? A jaw- 
breaker of a designation this, but one which does not overstep the 
modesty of the column and a half accorded to it by way of notice in 
the local paper. The utmost ends of the earth — Edinburgh and 
Dundee—where raked for a few orchestral players ; and the splen- 
dour, if not the wisdom of Solomon, was represented by a gentleman 
from [Edinburgh who, invested with the degree of Mus. Doc., St. 
Andrew’s, Fife. W.4.—conducted in his academic robes. But, to the 
point. Atthe close of the concert, the Principal of the University— 
a university, be it remembered, which boasts neither a Faculty nora 
Professor of Music—in proposing a vote of thanks to three ladies— 
an accompanist and two singers—is reported to have said that ‘‘ They 
had not as yct been able to give ladies degrees at their University, 
but when the time did come when they would be able to do so, they 
would require to give those three ladies who had helped them that 
evening the degrees of Doctor or Mistress of Music.” 

Now, sir, was the value of this “degree” ever more truly apprais- 
ed than by this same learned Principal who, through the irony of 
Kate, has with greater frincip/e than he ever displayed in conferring 
the degree, assessed it at the proverbial worth of an old song? In 
very deed a home-thrust to those who have displayed the meanness 
requisite for its acceptance. 

I am, &c., 
JOHN GREIG. 

(Jueen’s College, Oxford, March 26, 1889. 


Concerts. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Mr. Prout’s new overture “ Rokeby” was heard for the first time 
on Saturday, and at once gained favour by its straightforward tunefu 
themes and their well marked character and artistic treatment ; its bright 
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but never noisy orchestration, and the general clearness of its design 
and details. The title indicates no more than the fact that “the 
reading of the poem inspired the composer, and his impressions have 
recorded themselves in groups of various and contrasted musical 
ideas.” It is thus a set of mood-pictures rather than a piece of 
“programme music.” Mr. Prout’s work was followed by Raifl’s 
beautiful symphony ‘‘ Lenore.” We say “beautiful” because the 
first two movements emphatically deserve to be so called, and if the 
march be of less value, and the finale too realistic for serious art, we 
are not of those who allow faults, however glaring, to blind us to the 
presence of transcendent merits. The remaining exclusively or- 
chestral item was Mr. Saint-Saens’ fome symphonique, “ Phaeton,” a 
work of no great musical value, but serving well to display the skill 
of Mr. Manns’ orchestra, which throughout the concert was in 
excellent form. Mr. Stavenhagen played the solo part of Liszt’s 
Concerto in A, and some solos by Chopin in the masterly style for 
which he is now famous. But, while his command of the Aéanissimo 
is as great as ever, he sadly exiggerates, at times, in the opposite 
direction. The force employed on Saturday in more than one 
crescendo was sublimely ridiculous. Miss Elsa (by permission of 
Mr. Lohengrin ?), who was the vocalist, made a good impression in 
“Una voce poco fa,” notwithstanding the fact that something less 
exacting would have suited her far better. Her second song was 
Engel’s “ Darling Mine.” Mr. Manns was at his post as usual. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 

There was one novelty last Saturday—an acceptable one—amid 
extremely familiar items. It was a setting, by Signor Piatti, of some 
lines by Sir ‘Thomas Wyatt, entitled ‘The Lover’s Appeal ;” and 
very tender, very touching was the appeal, as made by Mr. Santley, 
accompanied by the composer’s 'cello obligato. It is difficult to de- 
termine, at a first hearing, how much of the charm lies in the song 
itself, when the rendering is of such a high order; |): it is at least 
admissible to at once proclaim “ The Lover’s Appeal” to be one of 
its gifted author’s happiest efforts. | Both composer and singer were 
called up several times. | Mr. Santley acc. pted an encore for Schu- 
mann’s “Ich grolle nicht,” which, bracketed with the same compo- 
ser’s “Du bist wie eine Blume,” formed his second selection. Mr. 
Sidney Naylor, who accompanied, marred the effect of the former song 
by his obtrusive thumping out of the bass. His own additional 
and fuller accompaniments were anything but “improvements,” and, 
to put the case mildly, were in questionable taste. 


Miss Zimmermann played Sterndale Bennett’s “ Thrée Musical 
Sketches,” the first of which, “The Lake,” was scarcely reposeful 
enough, to our thinking. She was associated with Herr Joachim in 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor, and accompanied very tastefully the 
violin solos, Schumann’s “ Gartenlied” and “ Am Springbrunnen.” 
An extra piece was graciously given, and it was nothing less delight- 
ful than that genuine inspiration of tender melody—Spohr’s Bar- 
carolle. We are tired of saying Herr Joachim was in his best form ! 
His “best form” seems to become more graceful, more fresh, more 
charming every week. | Mendelssohn’s Quintet, Op. 18, opened the 
concert, the violinists being MM. Hollander and Gibson. 

Once looked at askance, Brahms’ Sextet in B flat, which 
was the principal item in Monday’s programme, has now achieved 
an ever increasing popularity, nor is the reason far to seek. 
The engaging character of its themes, and the transparent clearness 
of each movement, allied to musicianship of the highest and rarest 
order, display Herr Brahms’ somewhat unequal genius at its best 
and brightest ; and though, perhaps, the second and much later 
Sextet in G major has a deep poetical significance which will cause 
musical historians to rank it higher than its companion, the public 
have long ago decided in favour of the earlier work. It is hardly 
necessary to say that its rendering by Herr Joachim (recognised as 
the greatest exponent of this master), and Messrs. Ries, Hollander, 

ibson, Howell, and Piatti left absolutely nothing to be desired. 

Miss Fanny Davies, who was the pianist, was heard in Men- 
delssohn’s Andante and Variations in E flat, and played them in her 

St style; how good that is everyone knows. She was also as- 
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sociated with Herr Joachim in the performance of Beethoven's 
Kreutzer Sonata, of which we do not remember having heard a finer 
rendering. 

Miss Marguerite Hall was the vocalist, and sang songs by M. V. 
White and Kjerulf in her most charming and sympathetic manner. 


KOYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Schubert’s great Quintet in C, Op. 163, played by Messrs. Sut 
cliffe, Blagrove, Kreuz, Werge and Squire was the most ambitious 
fea'ure of the 86th concert. ‘This, the greatest of all Schubert's 
chamber-works, requires qualities of no ordinary kind to ensure a 
satisfactory interpretation, and we congratulate the students on a 
rendering of which artists of much ripet experience need in no wise 
have been ashamed. Messrs. Sutcliffe and Squire particularly dis 
tinguished themselves by a great advance on their efforts on previous 
occasions, 

In beethoven’s Trio in FE flat, Op. 70, Miss Sharpe, who was the 
pianist, displayed in addition to considerable executive ability, an ex 
cellent appreciation of the poetic meaning of her theme. We would 
warn her, however, against an occasional tendency to exaggeration, 
and the necessity of bearing in mind that in Trios, the three parts are 
equally entitled to a hearing. 

In a duet for organ and violin by Rheinberger, Mr. Harry 
Gravesand Miss C. Flieson showed much promise on their respective 
instruments, the latter’s tone, intonation, and decisive phrasing being 
in so young a performer especially nouiceable. | Miss Donkersley 
played the violin part neatly and accurately, and when she has con 
quered a certain timidity not uncommon in the student stage, will, 
doubtless, do herself more justice. 

Miss Minnie Chamberlain sang Handel’s “O Liberty” from 
“ Judas Maccakeus” in very creditable style, and Miss Ruth Elvidge 
Haydn’s “Del mio Cor’ with much feeling and no little dramatic 
power. Mr. Sandbrook made a favourable impression in Schubert's 
“My gentle lute,” and Mr. H. Kilby gave a most powerful recitation 
of Aytoun’s ‘* Execution of Montrose.” 


ROYAL AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 
This excellent society gave on Monday last in Princes’ Hall the 
Second Smoking Concert of the season, which was as numerously 
attended as its predecessors. ‘The popularity of these concerts 
amongst the ‘“‘select” public who are fortunate enough to find 
admission, is not difficult of explanation; for not only has Mr. 
George Mount brought his forces to an admirable point of excellence, 
but there is some:hi: ¢ so fraternal in the worship of the one goddess 
from whom the male heart never roves, that these smoking concerts 
are always pervaded by a spirit of geniality and good-fellowship. 
They are, in fact, all that smoking concerts should be. The pro- 
gramme presented on Monday night was in some respects more in- 
teresting than usual, chiefly by reason of the appearance of Master 
Otto Hegner. Whether it is exactly a wholesome thing that a child 
of his years should be allowed to perform in a concert which is, at 
least, late, is a question that can only be decided by those responsible 
for his physical well-being. For our own part we doubt it. But 
however that may be, there is no doubt as to Master Hegner’s appre- 
ciation of the proceeding, nor any as to the fact that he played 
Mendelssohn’s D minor Concerto and Rubinstein’s Valse Caprice 
in an absolutely phenomenal way. We believe that he has not 
previously attempted the Concerto ; but he played it with a technical 
accuracy and maturity of conception not far short of miraculous. At 
the conclusion of the Valse, his audience demanded an encore ; at 
the conclusion of the encore the Prince of Wales (who was present 
with Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. George Lewis, and a host of 
other notabilities) had the child presented to him, and asked for 
another piece, which was of course given. The rest of the pro 
ramme included Sterndale Bennett’s well-worn “ Paradise and the 
eri” overture ; Gounod’s exquisite ‘‘ Marche Solennelle,” admirably 
played ; a very vigorous performance of Saint-Saéns’ grisly “ Danse 
Macabre ;” and the ballet music to “ Robert le Diable.” The 
vocalist was Mr. Charles Chilley, who sang Clay’s “ I'll sing thee 
songs of Araby” in a way which, it is to be hoped, pleased himself 
less than it did a certain section of his audience. , 
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GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


‘The stringed orchestra of this institution gave a concert on Satur- 
day afternoon last, when the students acquitted themselves most 
satisfactorily by their performance of several fine works. Commencing 
with Bach’s Overture in D major, played with great precision and 
vigour, the band, after Miss Everard’s singing of “Rejoice greatly,” 
(in which the young lady was very successful except in the most florid 
passages) proceeded at one bound from the strict old, to the most ad- 
vanced school, as exemplified in Dvyorak’s beautiful ‘ Serenade.” 
The players secmed to thoroughly understand the peculiarities of the 
modern composer. They were also heard in an “ Adagio” by Bizet— 
a little gem, rendered with great delicacy--and in a tuneful and 
graceful gavotte by the conductor, Mr. Weist Hill, which was encored. 
Many of the vocal numbers were excellently sung, particularly “On 
Parting’—the composition of Mr. Herbert Bedford, a student—in 
which Mr. 1D), ‘T. Ffrangcon Davies diplayed a cultivated voice and 
Some difierence was noticeable in the enunciation of the 


style. 
with some it was very distinct, while the words of others were 


ingers 
scarcely audible. 


MISS MARIAN BATEMAN AND MISS ESTHER 
MOWBRAY’S PIANO-DUET RECITAL. 


These enterprising young ladies have followed up the initiative 
they took last December by giving a second concert consisting solely 
of piano duets and pieces for two pianos, which took place at Steinway 
Hall on Wednesday evening, the 27th. ‘The first piece was Mozart’s 
Variations on an old German air in G, a piece which sounds somewhat 
fassé in the present day. Grouped with this was a very little known 

but very beautiful—Fantasia in I’ minor, Op. 103, by Schubert. 

‘This ought to be heard again soon. Following this came two pieces 
for two pianofortes; a Polonaise by Kirchner, and a Rondo in C, Op. 
72, a posthumous piece of Chopin’s. These pieces served at least to 
exhibit the executive skill of the performers, and the excellence of 
their exsemd/e. But the chief feature of the programme was Goetz’s 
Juet Sonata in G minor, a work of much interest, but so little known 
in this country that we do not remember ever to have seen it in a 
programme before. Goetz’s work is hardly to be judged by a first 
hearing, but there can be no mistake as to the beauty of some parts 
of it. A group of national Dances by such diverse composers as 
Algernon Ashton, Brahms, Dvorik, and Grieg concluded the pro- 
zramme of a most enjoyable concert—which, we must add in conclu- 
sion, was most delightfully varied by the singing of Mr. Max Heinrich, 
who accompanied himself with such skill as to leave his hearers in 
doubt whether his singing or his playing was the more admirable. 
The hall was not as full as it should have been. 


HIGHBURY PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


‘The fourth concert of the season was given on Monday evening 
by this admirable suburban society, under the guidance of Mr. G, H. 
Betjeman. ‘The programme opened with Clay’s cantata, “ Lalla 
Kookh,’ in which the solos were taken by Miss Thornthwaite, Miss 
Norman, Miss Houghton, and Mr. Edgar Roberts. The chorus and 
hand were entirely satisfactory. ‘The chief interest, however, attached 
to the performance of three movements from Signor Mancinelli’s or 
chestral Suite, ‘‘ Cleopatra,” then heard for the first time in London. 
It is sufficient for the present to say that in all these movements there 
is much clear and graceful melody, together with orchestration of a 
picturesque and clever kind. | An opportunity of hearing the work in 
its comp'ete form will doubtless be offered before long. 


THE “WIND INSTRUMENT CHAMBER MUSIC 
SOCIETY.” 

The reorganised “ Wind Instrument Chamber Music Society ” 
(resident Lord Chelmsford ; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. L. W. Weber) with 
the well known names of Messrs. Vivian (flute). Malsch (oboe), G. 
\. Clinton clarinet), Borsdorf (horn), Thos, Wottoa (bassoon )] as 


Hah 


principal executants, started its first campaign with a successful soirée 
at the Royal Academy of Music on the 22nd inst. The concert 
opened with Mozart’s Quintet for pianoforte and wind in E flat, and 
concluded—not too appropriately—with Beethoven’s companion work 
—the socalled ‘‘ Batti Batti” Quintet—in the same key, and very 
similar in character, but inferior, to that splendid specimen of genuine 
Mozart. In both works the excellent qualities of the wind were 
demonstrated, but the pianist, Mr. Eugene Dubrucq, who falls short in 
the delicacy and refinement needful for a perfect rendering of Mozartian 
grace, was decidedly better suited with the modern and brilliant style 
of Carl Reinecke’s Sonata “ Undine,” for pianoforte and flute, which, 
although his 167th work, shows the clever composer, apart from a 
somewhat too tangibly Kreislerian “ reminiscence ” in the slow move- 
ment, even above the level of many of his previous works, and is, 
moreover, most effectively laid out for both instruments. The vocalist, 
Mr. Max Heinrich, gave excellent readings of songs by C. H. Lloyd 
and Brahms. Some songs by Spohr with clarinet accompaniment, 
—favourably received at their recent revival in Vienna—might be 
worthy of this Society’s notice. Mr, Arthur E. Godtrey proved him- 
self an efficient accompanist. 

It is to be hoped that this interesting class of concerts—a perma- 
nent institution in Vienna and Paris—will likewise become a “fixture ” 
even more especially in London, where, contrary to continental custom 
(if we except the extensive belabouring of the flute of Italy) the 
instruments of the “ wind” are largely cultivated by musical amateurs. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


Mastek Haro_p AND Miss ETHEL Bauer, assisted by Miss 
Marguerite Hall, gave a “ Musical Afternoon,” at Princes’ Hall on 
Tuesday. ‘Their programme was admirable both on account of its 
variety and of the merit of the works selected. The clever young 
artists were heard together in sonatas for violin and piano by Brahms 
(Op. 100) and Grieg (Op. 45 in C minor), both of which were given 
with much intelligence and power. Miss Ethel’s solos were Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue and Grieg’s fine, but rather long, 
Ballade inG minor. Her rendering of these exacting pieces was in 
many respectsremarkable, almost theonly fault being aa occasional hard- 
ness of tone. Master Harold’s choice of acheval de bataille fell upon 
Wieniawski’s *‘ Faust,” in which he once more manifested the qualities 
which have already gained the approval of connoisseurs, and also gave 
welcome evidence of an advance towards that expressive refinement 
which our exacting age now looks for, however unreasonabiy, in the 
youngest performers. Master Harold’s performance of two well- 
contrasted pieces by Vieuxtemps was in all respects praiseworthy. 
Miss Hall, whose voice appears to have gained in richness and volume, 
delighted her hearers in songs by Grieg, but was less successful in 
Gluck’s “ Divinités du Styx,” the dramatic significance of which was 
by no means realised. This is not a song. Mr. Frantzen accompanied. 


Miss Dora Bricut’s series of pianoforte recitals terminated on 
Wednesday at Princes’ Hall, when an ample programme was provided. 
Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor, was followed by Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, both pieces being given in the 
performer’s well-known clear and legitimate style. A welcome relief 
to toujours piano was afforded by Miss Eleanor Rees, who was in 
capital voice and gave “ Sweetly Sleep,” an unconventional song by 
Mr. C. 3. Macpherson, who accompanied, and two songs by Dr. 
Hubert Parry, one of which, “A spring song,” in the old English 
manner, is very quaint. Grieg’s pathetic ‘“ Ballade” for piano 1n G 
minor, a spirited “ Irlandaise ” by Mr. Francesco Berger, and “ ‘Three 
Highland Pieces,” by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, were excellently played 
by Miss Bright, who also evidently takes a faithful pleasure in works 
by Mr. Walter and the late Sir George Macfarren ; several pieces, 
including a duet for two pianos, by the latter, and studies by the 
former, being given with much delicacy and finish. Miss Ethel 
Boyce, who assisted at the second piano, is the composer of a 
Canon and Air de Ballet (MSS.), one a strictly-wiitten, yet melodious 
study, the other, appropriately suggestive of the ‘ light fantastic. 

Tue Lonpon Sunpay Scuoor Cuotk, assisted by t! eir orchestra, 
performed part-songs, choruses, hymns, anthems, an instrumental 
pieces, on Saturday evening last at the Albert Hall. The singing, 
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especially of the sopranos, was remarkable for precision and good 
tonal gradation, but the male voices were occasionally a little rough. 
Of the band, the wind generally were inferior te the strings. The 
second part—there were three—formed a p'easing and humorous 
intermeszo; “Ye olde English Glee and Madtigal Companie,” con- 
ducted by Mr. James A. Birch, sang four pieces, one of which was 
encored, with great charm of style. Songs were contributed during 
the evening by Miss Lizzie Neal and Mr. Robert Hilton. The con- 
ductor, Mr. Luther Hinton, may be warmly congratulated on the 
result of his labours. 

Map AME FLORENCE PERUGINI and Miss Mary Hutton gave a vocal 
recital on Monday at 104, Harley Strect (by permission of W. IF. 
Larkins, I’sq.), on which occasion they were heard together and 
separately in a number of vocal selections. ‘These ladies sing with 
much taste and expression, and in duets their voices blend admirably. 
One of these, “This is the way,” by Mr. A. J. Campbell, who 
accompanied, was much admired. The room was well filled. 

Tue Artisis’ Corrs —Monday last was an eveniful day in the 
history of the 2zoth Middlesex (Artists’) Rifle Volunteer Corps, for 
on that date their spacious new headquarters were formatly opened 
by the Prince of Wales. Of the attendant ceremonies we have not 
space to speak, and must confine ourselves, indeed, to a cursory 
mention of the concert which was given in the afternoon. ‘The 
corps numbers so many well-known musicians as members that its 
concerts are always and uniformly successful. On the present occa- 
sion talent had been “imported,” however, in the persons of Madame 
Antoinette Sterling, who sang “ Here’s to the year that’s awa’,” and 
Mdlle. ‘Trebelli, who gave with much charm “Je suis Titania.” 
Then Mr. Edward Terry and Mr. Brandon Thomas gave excellent 
recitations ; Mr. Grossmith amused the audience with a musical 
sketch : Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr. Maybrick (who sang appropriately 
cnough the “Sentinel’s Song,” from “ Iolanthe),” M. Nachez, and a 
host of others too numerous to mention, added their choicest mor- 
ceaux, ‘The conductor was Captain W. H. Thomas, and the pro- 
gramme was arranged by Lieutenant Maybrick. A lengthier and 
even more successful concert was given in the evening of the same 
day. 

Aro.to Vocat Union.—Some admirable solo and part-singing 
was listened to by a crowded audience at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, on March 20, when the Apollo Vocal Union gave their 
last smoking concert of the season. A fine body of some thirty 
voices, under the able direction of Mr. Hugh Davics, gave a spirited 
rendering of a selection, including Mendelssohn’s “Sons of Art” 
cantata, and several yood ¢xamples of English vocal music for men’s 
voices. The Apollo Vocal Union deserves the success which it 
certainly commands. 

Tlampsreap.—A_ “ Ladies’” Concert in connection with the 
series at the Constitutional Club was given on Wednesday evening 
last. Mr. C. Acret had arranged a very interesting programme, 
which was ably carried out under the direction of Mr. James Shaw, 
by Miss Annie Lea, Miss Gertrude Nunn, Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, and 
Mr. Edgar Barnes, vocalists ; Miss Nunn, violin; and Miss Lottie 
Williams, pianoforte. 

Miss Sassr gave an evening concert at Kensington Town Hall, 
on Tuesday last, assisted by Miss Lucy Riley (violin) and Miss 
Florence Hemmings (cello). Miss Sasse played with much brilliancy 
and effect a Chaconne by Handel, a Barcarolle by Rubinstein, and 
a valse by Chopin, as well as joining the other artists above named in 
seme concerted pieces, in all of which she showed marked ability. 
‘The Stream,” a cycle of songs by Miss Carmichael, constituted the 
vocal part of the programme. Ol this tasteful and scholarly work we 
have befure spoken ; suffice it to say now that it was ably rendered by 
Cs Bartholomew, Miss Mary Howell, Mr. Henry Phillips, and Mr. 
‘un iffe. "The composer accompanied, and with the pertormers had 
to respond to a recall. 
ile LIEBHART gave an “At Home” last week, at the 
a : — Crosley, when she gratified a large and select 
Abt’s sh So ro mn . atyle of singing in Lassen’s Allerseelen and 
vata Me 4. nt a well as hy the method displayed by her 
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Louise Phillips, MM. William Nicholl, Edmunds Horsfall, and 
Grevillius, besides several solos performed oa the pianoforte by Madame 
de Llana and Mr. Lindo, and on the violin by Mr. Poznanski, with 
some recitations added by Mesdames. Minnie Bell, Maude Lumley, 
and Mr. l'red de Lara, met likewise with great favour. MM. Leh- 
meyer, Romil', Gustav Ernest, Otto Cantor and Ryal acted as ac- 
companists at this very successful entertainment. 

Sr. Grorcr’s Hatt.—aAt St. George's Hall on Saturday evening, 
an amateur performanceof Lecocq’s comic opera, “Pepita,” was given 
under the direction of Mrs. Walter Abrahams in aid of the Women’s 
Hospital, Marylebone Road. Mr. Edwin Holland, whose pupils and 
children filled the parts, is to be congratulated on an artistic success, 
but the sum to be handed over to the hospital—a little over £go— 
is all too small a reward for his efforts. Miss Helena Easum and Miss 
W. Lingard —the latter, we believe, is a daughter of Mr. Horace Lin- 
gard—sang and acted well as the wives. | Amusing husbands were 
found in Master Leslie Holland and Mr. Frank Visher, and Mr. W. 
T. Batchelor displayed a fine voice and good method as Bombards. 
The minor parts were well rendered, the chorus was well drilled and 
the play prettily mounted. ‘The feature of the evening, however, was 
the capital acting of little Miss Anne Holland, who, though apparently 
not more than ten or twelve years old, gave evidence of very con- 
siderable histrionic ability.  ‘‘ Pepita” was preceded by the one act 
comedietta “ Grass Widows,” the ladies being represented by Miss 
Adéle Myers and Mrs. Hermann Cohen, and the one male part being 
read by Mr. Walter Wadmore in place of Mr. Mowbray Marras, who 
was, unfortunately, indisposed. 

CrystaL Patace Concerts.—On March 20, Mr. Manns intro- 
duced two young promising vocalists, Miss Norah Phyllis (pup | of 
Mr. Ernest Lake). and Mr. Adams Owen. The former is the 
possessor of a clear soprano voice of considerable compass, and 
should secure a high position. She was warmly recalled for both ef 
her contributions. Mr. Owen hasa rich bass voice and good method. 
The performance by the Palace Orchestra of Wagner’s Overture 
to the “ Flying Dutchman,” and Saint-Saéas’ Symphonic Poem “ Le 
Rouet d’Omphale ” was excellent. Mr. Ernest Lake accompanied. 


PROVINCIAL. 
Epinpurcu, March, 3. 

Epinpurca Untiversity.-At Professor Sir Herbert Oake- 
ley’s final organ recital this Term the Choir of St. Giles’s 
Cathedral attended, and a selection of choruses was sung under 
the direction of Mr. J. O. Sinclair. Selected verses of Lord 
Rosslyn’s “ Jubilee Lyric,” dedicated to the Queen, and set by the 
Professor, were among the pieces performed. ‘The 22nd annual concert 
of the University Musical Society, on the 16th, was given in the 
Music Class-room. Sir Herbert Oakeley, president, not being well 
enough to conduct, accompanied the choruses on the organ, and 
played two solos, the overture to “Stradella,” and a minuet and trio from 
one of Haydn’s Symphonies, also a “Choral Song,” the two latter pieces 
being encored. His arrangements of various choruses for men’s 
voices were creditably sung by the students, who also contributed 
solos. Beethoven’s “ Kennst du das Land,” was well sung by Miss 
Hibbert Ware, and Miss Muirhead played on an excellent ‘‘ Becker ” 
pianoforte solos by Bach and Rubinstein. ‘The society’s efficiency 
would be improved by better balance of voices, and by more frequent 
mectings for practice. 


MANcHEsteER, March 26. 

On Monday last, Sir Charles Hallé gave another recital in connec 
tion with the Gentlemen’s Concerts. In the first part the most 
interesting feature was Weber’s Sonata in D, Op. 49. ‘This was 
excellently played, the tenipo of the first movement being often effec- 
tively vatied, while in the andante the embroidery with which Weber 
knew so well how to decorate his melodies received exquisite treat- 
ment. ITlandel’s Gigue in G minor, and Bach’s in 1) major were 
followed by two fine preludes and fugues of Mendelssohn (Op. 35, 
Nos. 4 and 4). ‘The second part included in addition to Beethoven’s 
Sonata Op. tog, the Album-Sonata by Wagner, and the performance 
of this rarely heard work must have created in many of the listenersa 
desire to become better acquainted with it. Four of Schumann’s 
‘‘ Fantasiestiicke ” formed a happy termination of an interesting and 
varied recital. 
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TI e last ol the Drawing room Concerts, which have this year 
formed so admirable a feature of the Gentlemen's Concerts, took 
place on “Tuesday, March 19. The opportunities of ‘hearing 
Chamber musie in Manchester are so few that we were disposed to 
grumble atthe introduction of a vocalist, although, after listening to 
Miss Trederika Teylor’s first song, we must acknowledge to having 
arrived at a more complaisant mood. Her voice is a mezzo-soprano, 
tich and even, and has evidently been carefully trained. It might 
with advantage be a little more powerful, and Miss ‘Taylor might 
with advantage sing with a little more feeling ; but the artistic spirit 
is undeniably there and only needs further development to ensure a 
considerable measure of snecess for this young singer. In Stanford's 
“Bower of Roses,” she revealed her defects and merits clearly 
enough,-—and in connection with the latter we may say that she 1s 
delightfully free from those painful faults of style which embarrass 
so many artists. Of the chamber music, the most ymportant item 
was Mendelssohn’s String Octett ; this work, played as it was on 
"Tuesday last, should always serve as a sufficient answer to those who 
point with disdain to the tameness and self-satisfaction of this com- 
poser’s work. Mozart’s Quartet in B flat, No. 4, was not very well 
done ; on more than one occasion there were signs of inadequate 
rehearsal, and ‘we missed. that perfection of ensemble which may be 
expected from such experienced quartet players as Messrs. Hess, 
Speclnan, Bernhardt, and Vieuxtemps. Jn a_ rather laborious 
Mazurka (1) minor) by Popper, M. Vieuxtemps showed that he still 
retains his old cunning, and Herr Hess was heard to advantage in 
Wieniawski’s “ Légénde” and “ Scherzo-Tarantelle.” 


Lenps, March 25, 1889. 

The musical season in Leeds may be said to have virtually come 
to a conclusion, and that a decidedly brilliant one, with two ex- 
cellent. concerts, one being the last of the subscription conccrts, the 
other the last of the Philharmonic series. The former, which took 
place on the 13th, consisted of chamber music, intcrpreted by some 
of the ablest artists of the day, and, for a wonder, with a vocalist 
to corre pond. 

The chicf item was Schubert's magnificent quintet for strings in 
C (Op. 163), of which a thoroughly worthy and sympathetic inter- 
pretation was given by Dr. Joachim, Miss Soldat, and Messrs, Gibson, 
Hausmann, and IH]. Smith. Nest in interest was a fine performance 
of that favourite classic, the “ Kreutzer” sonata, by Dr. Joachim 
and Miss Fanny Davies. Miss Soldat’s masterly rendering of Beet- 
hoven’s Romance in I’, and two of the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian 
dances, stamped her as a violinist of the very first rank, whilst Miss 
Davies enhanced her already high reputation by her rendering of 
Schumann's © Fascbingsschwank.” Mr. Hausmann, like Miss Soldat, 
made his first appearance before a Leeds audience, but from the 
lichly favourable impression he made ina sonata by Boccherini, it 
will doubtless prove to be anything but his last. Miss Fillunger’s 
admirably artistic singing of lieder by Schubert, Schumann, and 
Prahm.s was one of the most agreeable features of the concert, the 
nly fault of which was that it was perhaps a little too long. We 
we glad to understand that these excellent concerts, the programines 
ef which have been drawn up with consummate taste, have paid 
their way, so that the committee may feel encouraged to do even 
better things in the future. 

On the 20th the Philharmonic Society gave one of the best con 
cots of choral musie ever heard in Leeds. Dvordk’s “Stabat Mater,” 
MacCunn’s “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” and Parry's “ Blest Pair of 

irens,” with the *’Pannhauser” overture and the Polacca from 
Mignon” (admirably sung by Madame Nordica) “thrown in,” 
formed, it will be admitted, a programme which could hardly be 
urpassed. And the performance was worthy of the programme. 
Madame Nordica, Mrs. Alfred Broughton, Messrs. FE. Lloyd and 
Watkin Mills formed an excellert quartet in Dvorik’s work, and, 
barring a slight want of attention to refinement of expression in the 
more delicate passages, the excellent chorus of the Society, fresh 
from its metropolitan successes, sang with much power and precision. 
Mr. Alfred Broughton, the Society’s conductor, wielded the baton. 


WANDSWORTH, March 25 
On ‘Tuesday evening Mr. Cresswell gave a choral and orchestral 
iuiscellaneous concert in aid of a local charity, “Phe chorus con- 


sisted of about eighty children and as many lady and gentleman 
volunteers, and the orchestra of about twenty performers, 

The first part of the programme was devoted te a cantata, which 
was, on the whole, very well rendered, though the bass soloist was 
sometimes very flat. The second part consisted chiefly of songs, 
which, we must say, would have been more effective in the body 
of the hall had the pianist allowed the unfortunate singers to be 
heard, if only occasionally. 

The hall was packed, and we understand there will be a consider- 
able sum to hand over after cxpenses are paid, 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


The final examination for 15 original open Scholarships in the 
Royal Colleze of Music took place on March 15 and 16, when the 
total number of candidates applying was 460. Of these, 24 were 
disqualified on various grounds of irregularity, etc., and the remainder 
were examined at 44 centres on I’cbruary 20, and reduced to 139 ; 
and these were brought up to the final examinaticn at the College 
itself, which terminated on March 16. 

The candidates for this final examination divided themselves as 
follows :—Composition 3, Singing 34, Pianoforte 46, Organ 7, Violin 
27, Violoncello 5, Harp 1, Wind Instruments 16. 

The following are the names of the successful candidates :— 
Composition, Thomas Chapman ; Singing, Margaret Purvis, Jeannie 
Rankin, Charlotte Russell ; Pianoforte, Edith Green, Hester Sloman, 
Augusta D. Spiller ; Violin, Charles L. Jacoby ; Violoncello, ‘Thomas 
I. Hill ; Organ, Perey C. Buck ; Wind Instruments, John I. Borland 
(Iforn), Walter H. Cordwell (Bassoon), Charles Draper (Clarinet), 
Lewis G. Horton (Oboe), Oscar Thomas (Trumpet). 


ASSOCIATION OF TONIC SOL-FA CHOIRS. 


On March 16 an interesting lecture was given before this asso- 
ciation by Mr. F. G. Edwards, on Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie,” Mr. L. 
C. Venables presiding. The lecture, which was musically illustrated 
by Mr. Edwards and Mr. H. W. Weston, was attentively listened to 
by a large audience. One of the principal attractions was the pro- 
duction by Mr. Edwards of a fugue originally written by Mendeissolin 
as the closing number of ‘ Athalie,” but which has never been pub- 
blished. The MS. of this fugue was obtained from the Imperial 
Library in Berlin by Mr. Edwards, through the kindness of Sir George 
Grove. During the evening an interesting ceremony took place in 
the form of a presentation of a purse of gold and an_ illuminated 
address to Mr. W. Harding Bonner, as a mark of appreciation of his 
services as Hon. Sec. to the Association of Tonic Sol-fa Choirs since 
its formation. 


Coming  Bvents. 


Notices for insertion in this column should reach the office of the 
“ MUSICAL WORLD,” wot later than Wednesday midday. 


Mr. Gustav Ernest, who has been recently appointed instructor 
in Pianoforte-playing at the Crystal Palace School of Art in the place 
which Mr. E. Pauer has held for so many years, has just completed 
there a course of six lectures on “The Higher Art of Pianoforte- 
Playing,” with demonstrations from the works of the masters, deal- 
ing especially with the interpretation of Beethoven’s, Chopin's, and 
Schumann’s works. In response to numerous requests, Mr. Ernest 
is arranging for a new course to be given in May or June, and for a 
repetition of the first course at his own residence, 63, Cornwall Road, 
W., on ‘Tuesday afternoons in April and May. 

Benoit’s * Lucifer” will, as already announced, be performed by 
the Royal Choral Society, on Wednesday next. 

Miss Mathilde Wurm and Mr. Kollman Elderhorst announce @ 
pianoforte and violin recital for April 10, at the Steinway Hall. 

Mr. Frederic Lamond’s two pianoforte recitals will take place at 
St. James’s Hall, on the afternoons of April 10 and April 17. 

Miss Agnes Zimmermann announces a pianoforte recital 
place at Princes’ Hall on ‘Thursday next, at 3.30. 
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IMMENSE FAME. 


The London Daily Sportsman remarks, editorially: A really invaluable 
specific, for the cure of rheumatism, neuralgia, sprains, bruises, &c., has gained 
immense fame in America, Australia, and all parts of the world. 
made to St. Jacobs Oil, and the universal nature ofits sale may be judged from the 
fact that the makers have to print their instructions in no fewer than eleven 
languages. The unsolicited testimonials received by the proprietors are of the 
most positive character, emanating from representative men and women of promi- 
nence. We should certainly say that St. Jacobs Oil is worthy of all attention, 
and that athletes especially, who are subject to. bruises and strains, will testify to 
its undoubted efficacy.” 

Mr. William Pagan, of the Liverpool Harriers, writes :--‘ I believe St. 
Jacobs Oil to be the best thing ever used for caring and preventing swellings and 
soreness of the cords ant muscles after severe exercise. Having used the Qil 


Reference is 


myselt, and knowing other members of this club who use 
their exercise and races, ! have no hesitttion in recommending it to all athletes.’ 

A card has been issued by Mr. A. EB. Pereira, Head Inspector of Post Offices, 
Calcutta, certifying to the instantaneous relief aflorded by St. Jacob's Oil, in th 
Camptell Hospital, where its use was advised by medical men. 

From William Beach, of Australia, chan.pion oarsman of the world, says : = 
“*T have found St. Jacobs Oil of great service in training. 
muscular pains, an¢ soreness, it is invaluable. 
It cures rheumatism,” 

Mr. A. E. Painter, the famous jumper, of the London Athletic Club, strained 
and bruised his ankle in jumping hurdles so as to disable himself& At the 
suggestion of a friend he used St. Jacobs Oil, with most marvellous results, | Mr, 
I. J. Wade, of the same club, and of the Ranelagh Llarriets, sprained his leg and 
cured it in the same way. Athletcs should never be without th’s cur 
and rheumatism. 
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For stitihess, cramps, 
I always keep a bottle with me. 
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A Usetul Present, 


2 - Mew Registered Reflectors 
ae TO FIX UPON CANDLES. 
: SIMPLE AND EFFECIIVE. _ 
' AS EASY AND SECURELY ADJUSTED, 
ich SH ELDS THE EYE FROM LIGHT. 
‘ea PREVENTS FLICKERING. 
: THROWS A BRILLIANT & STEADY LIGHT, 
SAVES THE SIGHT. 
is COOLING TO THE EYE, 
| eee Music Reading, whether at the Piano Organ, Violin, 
or auy other Instrumental Music Desk, this Reflector 
is invaluable. Fer the Card-Table, the Reading-Desk, the 
Pulpit, the Dressing-Table, the Nursery, the Dinner-'Table, 
the Sick Room, etc., it will be found equally suitable- 


To be had of all Pianoforte and BWusic-sellers. 
11] 2s Gd. THE PAIR, POST FREE 33 STAMPS. 
WHOLESALE: KLEIN & CO., 3, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 





—_— <a oe 


EDWARD IVIMEY, 


Tailor and Outfitter, 


RECTORY HOUSE, 2, ST. PETER’S ALLEY, 
And No. 24, CULLUM STREET. 





CORNHILL, 


NEW GOODS FOR SPRING NOW READY. 
ANGOLA WOOL TROUSERS, 13s. per pair. 
Perfect Fitting Garments. 


ELEGANT DIAGONAL TWILL AND VIENNA SPRING OVERCOATS, 
WITH SILK SLEEVE LININGS, 4zs. 


SCOTCH HEATHER MIXTURE AND WEST OF ENGLAND TWEED, 
LOCH MOOR, AND MOUNTAIN SUITS, 6:s. 


EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY. 














te 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT 


OETZMANN & CO., 


67. 69, 71, 73, 75, 77 & 79, HAMPSTEAD ROAD (‘Near Tottenham Court Road) 
Carpets, Furniture, Bedding, Drapery, Furnishing Ironmongery, China, Glass, &c. 


Orders per Post receive brompt and faithful attention. 





INEXPE VE AR 
TAPESTRY CURTAINS, 
The BURMESE. The IMPERIAL. 


wy ~ per pair, 38s. 6d. per pair, 
in all colours, in all shades. 














EBONISED CABINET. 


Four bevelled silvered plate at 


ba k 
4 feet wide, 


75e. 


Consistiny o Chaat . Tr: on , fs a P . 
aa rok “ ¢ ae i, Toilet Table, W ashstand with marble Yop and tiled back, Toilet Glass, Towel Airer, in plain art colours or in imitation of various 
» wrong tron French Bu«lstead, Palliasse, Top Mattress, Bolster, Pillow, Toilet Set, Water Bottle and Tumbler, Fender, Fire Irons, Carpet (9 ft. by 6ft.), & Rug. 
Five Guineas complete. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, THE BEST PUBLISHING GUIDE EXTANT POST FREE. 
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THE 


KARN mex ORGANS 


Manufactured by D. W. KARN & CO, 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in 
ire-eminent value as an effective music exponent for 








miniature, of } 
the Home, 
OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be 
puilt, BUT HOW CHRAPLY A FIRST-CLASS ORGAN can be made. 
OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs, equal to, if not 
surpassing all others, at the very lowest reasonable prices. 


COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Price Lists Free oj the 
SOLE EUROPKAN AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO COMPANY, 


3, NEWMAN MANSIONS, NEWMAN ST., LONDON, WW’. 
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| “TI only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured 
| to, play before the public, Remain 
convinced that I shall at all times and 
everywhere give preference to your 
Pianos over all others, and accept the 
assurance of my unbounded esteem. 





Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 


————-- — 


Ascherberg Biano:- Depot, 
211, RECENT STREET, W. 
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The Organ World. 


MODERN TREATMENT OF ANCIENT 
ECCLESIASTICAL MELODIES. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS, 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1888, BY CHARLES W. PEARCE, 
Mus. Doc. CANTAB, F.C.O. , 


(Concluded from page 46.) 


I must apologise for having taken up so much of your time 
in describing this Compline Hymn, but I felt the irresistibic 
charm of such ancient and time-honoured associations, that I 
venture to hope I may have kindied the desire within some 
of you to hear something more of these grand old melodies. 

It is a well-known fact that many German Chorals, and 
some ot our most familiar Standard English Hymn Tunes lend 
themselves to canontc (1 eatment of a character more or less free. 
This I need not enlarge upon ; all who know anything of the 
writings of classical organ composers will at once remember 
hundreds of instances of such canonic treatment as I am 
referring to. But it is perhaps rather a novelty to hear what 
is popularly termed a Gregorian melody go through the canonic 
mill. The ancient tune which has deen revived by Mr. Helmore 
for use to the sublime Christmas Office Hymn Corde Natus ex 

arentis is not as old as the melodies already noticed. It is 

from a MS. of the 13th century at Wolfenbiittel, and bears a 
close opproximation to modern tonality. Observe how the 
fourth strain lics note for note at the interval of a perfect fifth 
below the second strain— 
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aes the fifth strain is in some measure recapitulatory of the 
irst— 
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how the sixth strain more than suggests a well ordered transi- 
tion to the key of the modern dominant— 


and how the seventh strain, like the fifth, is a kind of recapitu- 
lation of the first— 
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bain changing the relative pitch of a single note of this 
Case’ and with but slight rhythmical rc- rangement, a 
ree foll - 2 at the octave below can be formed out of it. In 
the oie — illustration the hymn melody will be assigned to 
pod anolorte and violin, the American organ adding the other 
hee ey alluded to the thrilling treatment of the 
Goninedts Ey clody Vexilla Regis, in the March to Calvary of 
ieaces by Roney goon? More than a mere passing reference 
ene a number of so popular a work is of course 
French i } but it will be as well to remember that the great 
haan Composer secures his dramatic effect by keeping the 

‘sung theme chiefly in long sustained whole bar notes, 


whilst against this unyielding Canto Fermo he writes his 
strongly-marked and highly charartetistic march rhythms. 
Some such mode of treatment as this would appear to be the 
approved, or at least the favourite, method of dealing with 
ancient themes, when they are employed as subject-matter in 
modern works, At aty rate, we may assutne that this is the 
case, when we compare “ The Redemption ” with Sir Arthue 
Sul.ivan’s “ Golden Legend ” or “ Festival Te Deum,’ in whieh 
latter work “St. Ann's Tune” undergoes this kind of treatinent. 
I believe that an cqually dramatic effect could be obtained by 
reducing the plait) song melody itself to rhythmical shape, and 
by combining it with secondary figures and themes of a sus- 
tained character, or of slower rhythm than that of the altered 
ancient theme itself I will now ask you to listen to the 
opening of an Organ Fantasia, on this s¢lf-samic Passion-tide 
melody “ The royal banners forward go,” in which, alter the 
introductory trumpet call, you will hear the them: twice 
repeated. The first time for full organ, with the somewhat 
characteristic figure— 
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which opens its third strain rather dwelt upon. Next, after a 
cadenza fur the oboe stop, the theme is heard in the bass in 
short staccato notes, whilst above is combined with it the 
introductory trumpet call and other secondary figures and 
themes. ‘The third time, our Ancient Fcclesiastical melody is 
made to undergo a rather remote modulation in order to 
prepare the way for the second subject of the lantasia appear- 
ing with a certain degree of freshness, in the key of the relative 
major; but the general melodic outline of the tunc is preserved, 
You will picase, on this occasion, look for the third presenta- 
tion of the theme to the violin. 

The rhythmical form given to the last two old melodies 
under notice brings me a step further, into rather dcbatcable 
ground, It is one thing to give a clearly defined regular 
rhythm to a melody possessing at the best but vague and ir- 
regularly placed accents, it is quite a different matter to dis- 
place, alter, and re-arrange the accents and relative duration 
of the notes of a melody already existing in a perfectly regular 
thythmical shape. Let me explain better what I mean. You 
all know the melody of the old German Choral /:tn fesle Burg 
used by Meyerbeer in his “ Huguenots ”"— 
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—Spohr, in his Symphony, “ The Power of Sound,” uses this 
as one of his themes— 
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There is, of course, a great deal of difference, contrast, and 
varicty in the mental effects created by these two melodies, 
and some of you may say that cither one of them does not, 
in the remotest degree, resemble, or even suggest, the other ; 
yet the notes of each were identically the same in relative 
pitch, and two out of four of the strong first-of-the-bar accents 
fell upon the same notes in cither case. 

I need not trouble you to listen to two melodies rhyth- 
mically the same, but cach composed of entirely different 
notes, and procecding by entirely different intervals, because, 
if we are prepared to admit that either one of these would be 
capable of resembling or of suggesting the other, we really 
ought to go just one step further and assert that the opening 
phrases of the quick movements in the Overtures to “ Semi- 
(49) 
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ramide” and “Zauberflote” need only a door knocker 
performed upon by a supple wrist to make them recognisabie 
to a musical ear. But, with relative pitch, and interval 
progression remaining constant, it is, at leas¢, open to question 
whether cither of two melodies entirely varying in rhythm will 
not, in some faint measure at least, resemble or suggest the 
other. If it be decided that a negative answer must be 
returned to such a question, | should like to put to such an 
objector another question—Why is it that sometimes after 
playing that particular “Song without Words” in AJ, by 
Mendelssohn, beginning thus— 
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—we are insensibly reminded of another and even more 
familiar melody by Haydn ?— 


or, again, why does this fragment from the slow movement 
of Mendelssohn's D minor Concerto for the Pianoforte 
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in some faint measure, at Jeast, recall the same opening 
notes of Haydn's “ With verdure clad ” ?— 
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It seems to me that, if ve can utterly annihilate ¢axe, it is 
useless to talk any longer about the distinctive ‘mental 
effect” produced by every note of the scale, and every interval 
between those several notes upon the ear. Really, as long as 
a mere instrument of percussion will not satisfy one’s 
musical cravings, we may reasonably assume that some little 
identity of a tune remains, even after its time and accent have 
been materially altered. 

In a paper read before the Musical Association in January, 
1886, by Mr. J. S. Shedlock, B.A., it was pointed out that 
Beethoven may have had the possible intention of establishing 
a connection between the several movements of his “ Pastoral” 
Sonata in D, for pianoforte, because he has used very nearly 
the same progression of notes as the initial phrase of each 
movement. Tere and there, other examples are not wanting 
in the works of the classical composers to prove that some- 
times a development of a theme is not mercly intended, but 
actually and cleverly carried out by means of using the same 
notes and intervals of a melody in a different rhythm to that 
in which it was originally conecived, ‘This being so, why 
should) not advantage be taken sometimes of the great 
difference and contrast of mental effect induced by a change 
of accent and rhythm, when it is desirable to throw an 
entirely new light, as it were, upon a certain progression of 
single sounds? Let me illustrate what I mean. Most 
english people have, from early childhood, been accustomed 
to associate with the melody known as Luther's Hymn words 
describing the tervors of the Sccond Advent. Let us suppose 
that in an instrumental work like a sonata or a symphony 
Luther's //ymu is treated in one of the movements as a theme 
representative of the Final Judgment of Mankind, — It is 
required that in another movement, the First Advent of our 
Lord, in great humility, as the Savicur of men, be represented 


thematically. Could not the Personal Identity of the 
Saviour and Judge be appropriately established by the same 
succession of notes being used in two opposite and well 
contrasted rhythms ? 

I venture to think that the following rearrangement of 
the accents usually given to the succession of sounds, com- 
monly called. Luther's Hymn, will convcy some idea of the 
pastoral character of the events which ushered in the first 
CRristmas Day; and I further venture to think that all 
identity with the grim old Second Advent Choral is not 


utterly lost sight of— 
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[ may say, that in the discussion which followed the read- 
ing of this paper at the Musical Association, Sir George 
Grove who was present, entirely agreed with my proposition 
for not always adhering to the rhythm and proportion in which 
old melodies were originally written. He instanced, as a 
good example, the Finaie to Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, 
especially in the movement A/a Marcia, with the double- 
bassoon, where the composer has wonderfully modified the 
great melody in D major which he gives out at the beginning 
of the Finale, putting it in this place into six-eight time. 

Having heard so much just now about the Sarum Com- 
pline Hymn “ Te Lucis ante terminum,” which was sung the 
last thing at night, you may perhaps be interested to hear 
something about the Office Hymn which was sung the first 
thing in the morning. 

1 was much struck on visiting the ruins of the old Cister- 
cian Abbey of Kirkstall, near Leeds, a summer or two ago, to 
observe how close to the choir was the broad flight of steps 
leading to the dormitories of the monks. I will not trespass 
again upon your powers of imagination at so late a period in 
the evening, but it is easy to picture the flying figures hurry- 
ing down that icily cold stone staircase in the darkness of a 
bitter frosty morning, having waited until the last possible 
movement for springing out of bed. 

I have used the melody of this stern old morning hymn, 
which must often have been sung most unwillingly, and cer- 
tainly most wxcomfortably by those sleepy shivering monks, 
as the second subject of a Romanza written in Sonata 
Form, which is the slow movement of a Trio for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, Not having the proper instruments 
here to night it is impossible to give more than a mere extract 
of this movement, but you shall hear enough to form an idea 
of what one of these Ancient Lcclesiastical Melodies will 
sound like when accompanied in an entirely modern style upon 
the pianoforte, This is the original form of the melody which 
used to be sung to the Early Morning Hymn Nocte Surgentes 
in the Cathedral of Old Sarum— 
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| have very little to say in conclusion, except to apologize 
for the great length of this paper, and to thank you for the 
kind attention you have paid me. You have heard some of 
the arguments capable of being advanced on both sides of the 
question. Itis for you to judge whether the methods of using 
ancient themes in modern works, which have not been de- 
scribed and illustrated, are worthy of any recognition by 
earnest art workerr of to-day. It is likely that I may be 
unduly prejudiced in one direction by circumstances of birth 
and early training ; but I have tried to answer the objections 
which may be raised against the ideas I have here put for- 
ward, and I venture to think that, at the right time and in the 
right place, a composer may very profitably avail himself of 
an opportunity for introducing into a work of modern style 
an original treatment of some ancient ecclesiastical melody. 


A PEEP INTO AN OLD PARISH REGISTER. 


Very few know that the great Church composer, Dr. Boyce, was 
at one time organist of the Church of All Hallows the Great and 
Less. ‘Through the kindness of the present esteemed organist, Mr. 
J. H. Slape, A.C.O., the following highly interesting entries in the 
books of the united parishes are now made known. ‘They cover a 
period of close upon fifteen years from the date of Dr. Boyce’s clec- 
tion to the appointment of his successor :— 

“July 28, 1740. 

“This day was held a vestry for the united parishes to elect an 
Organist for the said united parishes, when Dr. William Boyce was 
unanimously chosen with a salary of £30 per annum, to commence 
from midsummer last, the salary to be paid equally between the two 
parishes. 

“January 5, 1758. 

“Ordered at the said Vestry that the salary of Dr. Boyce, the 
Organist, be reduced to £30 per annum from Lady-day next. 
Oidered—that Dr. Boyce have immediate notice of the above, further, 
at the same time be requested to change Mr. Bullbrick his deputy. 

“ March 21, 1764. 

“At this Vestry it was unanimously agreed to, that Dr. Boyce, 
Organist of the united parishes, be dismissed, and that the Church- 
wardens are desired to let him know, and that it is also agreed at the 
same vestry that the salary for the future organist be raised to £30 
per year, and it is further agreed that no candidate be admiited to 
deliver in his proposal for playing after Saturday next, the 24thof 
March, 1764, and not be admitted after six o’clock, and that Mr. 
Bulibrick be not admitted to put in his proposals as a candidate. 

April — 

“Ata meeting of the inhabitants of the united parishes for the 
choice of an organist in the room of Dr. Boyce, Mr. James Evance 
was chosen unanimously. ‘The other candidates were Mr. Jobn 
Purner and Mr. Robert Rowe, the former of which declining Mr. 
Evance and Mr. Rowe, were put in nomination, where it appears that 
Mr. Evance was chosen as above, unanimously.” 

Organists, like clergymen, appear to have been great pluralists in 
the good old times. How they contrived to get from church to 
church before the days of omniluses, cabs, and railways is a mystery. 
Possibly church duty was less rigidly performed then than now. Most 
likely that had to depend very largely upon deputies ; and no doubt 
were like Dr, Boyce during his All Hallows experience, often at the 
iiercy of inefficient performers. It is satisfactory to note, that though 
still underpaid, organists have had their stipends largely increased 
during the past century, in fact they have been one may say doubled 
tnd often more than doubled during that period. Think of so great 
‘manas Dr. Boyce acceptinga salary of £30, then having this small 
‘tipend lowered to £20, because he was not able to satisfy the church 
authorities in the matter of attendance, or as regards the efficiency 
of his deputy, whose performances were evidently completely and 
decisively condemned by the members of the All Hallows vestry. 

j Perhaps the Doctor was not altogether well treated in the matter ; 
> UIs recorded that upon the erection of a new organ in the Church 








of the united parishes of All Hallows, the Great and Less, in one of 
which he was born in 1710, he was so earnestly entreated by the 
parishioners to become their organist, that he yie/./ed to their solicita 
tions, nothwithstanding his various other engagements. At an early 
period of his life he was organist at Vere-strect chapel (now St. 
Peter's). This appointment he resigned in 1736, to go to St. 
Michael's, Cornhill, a place vacated by Kelway, who went to St. 
Martin’s In-the-Fields, Charing Cross. ‘The same yeur he was made 
composer to the chapels Royal, succeeding John Weldon, So at the 
time during Dr. Boyce was holding the organistship of All Hallows 
and was so unfortunate in his choice of a deputy, he was a’so_ hold 
ing several other important church appointments. —Ilardworked 
musicians were the organists of old as of the present day. 


RECITAL NEWS. 


Sr. ANDREW’s, Lircuurcu, Derpy.—The reopening of the 
organ recently took place after enlargement. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. James Murgatroyd, of Bradford, Organ Builder. 
Programme of Recital: Fantasia—Sonata, Rheinberger; Elegy in 
B flat, Silas; Andante, Hopkins; Fugue in G minor, Bach; Fan 
tasia in KE minor, “The Storm,” Lemmens ; “ Hallelujah,” Beetho- 
ven; March Militaire, Gounod. ‘The Organist was Mr. S. Round, 
F.C.O. 

Sr. Pauw’s, NARRAGANSETT (U. S.)-—-Upon the occasion of the 
recent organ opening, Mr. N. L. Wilbur, of Providence Rhode 
Island, played: Festival Offertory, ‘Thayer ; Fugue, J. S. Bach ; Com- 
munion, Batiste; Ave Maria, Liszt; Hommage to Mendelssohn, 
Calkin ; Hymn of Nuns, Wély ; March, C arke; Choral, Thayer. 

GUILDHALL, CAMBRIDGE.—Programme of organ recitul, by the 
Borough Organist, Mr. I. Dewberry, Mus. B., L.R.A.M., F.C.O, on 
March 13. Sonata: Sonata Op. 65, No. 3, Mendelisohn; Com- 
munion in I’, Grison ; Fugue in G minor, J. S. Bach; Pastorale and 
l‘inale (from Sonata in D minor), Guilmant; Solemn March in C 
minor, N. W. Howard Me Lean; Allegretto Grazioso in A (Henry 
VIII.), Sullivan ; Overture, “‘ Semiramide,” Rossini. Vocalist : Miss 
Kate Condy. Pianoforte—Mr. William C, Dewberry, Mus. b., 
A.R.A.M. 

Bricuron.—Another of the series of excellent free orzan recitals, 
which are given by Alfred King, I'.C.O., honorary organist to the 
Corporation, took place at the Dome, Brighton, was recently given in 
the presence of a large and appreciative audience. The various items 
were given with extreme taste and care, and are entitled to the high- 
est commendation. ‘The programme was as_ follows :—Marche 
Celebré, Lachner; Concert Fantasia on an Air by ode, Best ; 
Adagio in D, Mozart ; Prelude and Fugue onthe name Bach, Bach ; 
Allegro Marziale, Best; ‘“ Hope,” Rossini-Smart; “ Quis est 
homo,” duet, Ross‘ni; “Home, sweet Home,” ‘Transcription ; 
overture, “Poet and Peasant,” Suppe; March Triomphale, Lemmens. 

Sr. Mary’s Parish Cuurcu, Dumrries.—An orzan recitaland 
service of sacred music was given by Mr. J. W. Oxley, and the chor 
of St. Mary’s, on March 7. The programme included overture to the 
** Occasional Oratorio,” Handel; Andante, Batiste; Sonata in F minor, 
Mendelssohn; Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach; “ Rondi di Campanelli, ’ 
Morandi ; Offertoire in C Minor, Batiste. 

Sr. Nicho.as Cote Apsey.—On Tuesday, March 19, Mr. John 
F. Runciman, A.C.O., played the following programme :—Vorspiel 
“| ohengrin” Wagner ; Prelude and Fugue in A minor Bach ; Edith’s 
Death song from ‘“ Harold,” Marshall Hall; Finale 5th Symphony, 
Beethoeen ; Madame Ethel Murray was the vocalist 

YoRK.—Recently, on March 21, the Prince of Wales, accom- 
panied by Prince Albert Victor, and by Major-General Sir Arthur 
Ellis (Equerry to the former), visited York Minster. ‘Their Royal 
Highnesses were received by the Very Rev. the Dean, the Rev. Canon 
Lord Foresier, and Lady Emma Purey-Cust. Dr. Naylor, the organ- 
ist; had the honour of being presented to His Royal Highness. At 
the Prince’s request Dr. Naylor gave an example of the fine qualities 
of the large organ, and the following selections, which he played with 
his well-known skill, elicited warm admiration from His Royal 
Highness :—Allegro Finale in A, Dr. Hopkins; Finale of Symphony 
in G. C. M. Widor, March Religieuse, Wagner ; Grand Cheeur in 
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1), Alex. Guilmant; God Save the Queen. The Prince of Wales, 
before leaving, expressed himself very much gratified by his visit to 
the Minster ; 

SOUTHAMPTON... An organ recital was given at S. Laurence 
Church, on March 25, by Mr. G. I. Ivimey, A.C.O. Vocalist: Mrs. 
Ivimey. ‘The programme included: Organ Conecrto in C minor, 
Handel; Idyll—“ At Evening,” Dudley Buck; Sonata No. 2 in B 
flat, Alan Gray; Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Mendelssohn ; 
Melcodié, Salomé; Caprice, Guilmant: Allegro Cantabile and 
‘Toceata, Widor. 

TUNBRIDGE WEL A recital was given by Mr. R. K. Simons, 
at Christ Chureh, on March 20. The programme was as follows : 
Andante Grazioso, Hopkins ; Sonata, No, 2, Mendelssohn ; Angelic 
Voices, Batiste; Cujus Animam, Rossini ; March (Silver Trumpets), 
Vivian; Andante, Weély ; Serenata, Schubert ; Andante and Allegro, 
Bache, ‘The Rev. Hornby Steer was the vocalist. 

borion.—A recital was given by Mr. W. Mullineux, F.C.O., 
in the Albert Hall, on March 16, Solo Pianoforte: Mr. A. Smith 
The programme is annexed : Andante and Allegro, Roche ; Cantilena 
for the Organ, in B flat, Guilmant; Gavotte, “The Elfin Ring,” 
Cowles ; Selection, from the Opera ** Yeomen of the Guard,” Sullivan ; 
linale for the Organ in D, Lemmens. . 

GODALMING Parisn Cuurci.—Programme of organ and violin 
recital given on March 25, by Mr. F. de G. English, B.A. Oxon., 
h.C.O, and Mr. O. EB. Haenni. Chorus “Sing unto Ged,” (Judas 
Maccabeus), Handel; Andante ((QQuartett I1.), Mozart ; Violin Selo, 
Canzona, Raff; Adagio in FE Flat and Fantasia in I. minor, Sir J. 
Stainer ; Prelude and Fugue in G, Mendelssohn ; Large, (Sonata II. 
in A), Beethoven; Fugue in G minor, Bach ;° Violin Solo, Adagio, 
Merkel; Sonata in I sharp major, Rheinberger. 


NOTES. 

The “ Banner” observes : The death of Dr. W. H. Monk is a 
genuine loss to Chnreh music, and the notices of his career which 
have appeared in the daily newspapers give but an imperfect view of 
his many-sided work for the art which he loved so well. A con- 
s( ientious albeit, not a brilliant organist, a careful choir trainer, a 
serious writer of the less elaborate forms of ecclesiastical music, and 
a clear headed and thoughtful speaker, Professor Monk had done 
work which we should be inclined to place second only to that of Dr. 
John Hullah in the cause of Church music and of musical education, 
and he will be deeply mourned by a large circle of friends. At the 
Musical Association, of which he was one of the original members, 
his papers and his contributions to the discussions were marked by 
sound scholarship, and his sensible Church Congress paper will be 
remembered by many of our readers. At St. Matthias’, Stoke New- 
ington, the choral scrvice, which was the distinct product of Dr. 
Monk’s care and constant presence, was of a high order, and it was 

and possibly still is—one of the few churches in London which 
could boast of the presence of its voluntary choir at the daily services 
and carly Communion, rom this it willbe obvious that he was not 
only a sound musician but an earnest Churchman, and it was this 
combination of qualities, added to his gentle and courteous manner, 
which won for him the respect of all who knew him. At King’s 
College, London, he succeeded Dr. Hullah as Professor of Vocal 
Music, and he also filled the office of Organist in the Co!lege Chapel. 

Mr. A. J. Lyre played Chopin’s Funeral March, ‘In Memoriam,” 
at the Crystal Palace, on Saturday. 

A church paper has the following ;—At the Parish Church of 
harnham, it appears, the choir-boys have for many a long day worn 
cassocks ; but they have worn them over their ordinary coats. A new 
curate comes upon the scene, and his eye is offended by the bad fit 
of these cassocl He divines that this bad fit is due, net to the ill 
tailoring of the eassocks, but to their being put on over the lads’ other 
coats, which do not give them a chance ; so he orders that in future, 
when the young gentlemen are going into choir, they shall take their 
coats off, and so let the cassocks sit properly. It seems not an unusual 
or unreasonable proceeding : but the boys and their anxious parents 
Will not hear of it. The “tender younglings ” will catch their deaths 
vf cold, they cry out, for the cassocks hang in the damp church and 


chill them to the bone. If this is true—and experience teaches us 
that it is far from impossible —the bitter cry has not a little force in it 
but, surely, the difficulty is not an insuperable one. However, so far 
as things have gone at present it appears to have proved too much for 
the authorities.at Farnham ; for we read that about half the choir-boys 
have already left or been dismissed, and the organist has resigned. 

Concerning the work of the Church Music Reform Association, 
Mr. E. Griffith, the Sec ; and Musical Editor, writes to “Church 
Bells :” that the Association does not advocate the erclusive use of 
Gregorian chants, although a few that are generally approved cf will 
be used in the forthcoming Psalter. ‘There is no intention to interfcre 
with “plain song,” nor to advocate unison singing in choirs. All 
compositions issued under the sanction of the Association will have 
the melody printed separately for the use of the people. ‘This does 
not imply that harmony (vocal parts) is not to be sung by those who 
have the ability to do so. A special collection of music, including 
the “ Preces and Responses ” in E, the Psalms music above evcry word, 
and suitable hymns, has been made by the chairman for use at con- 
gregational services to be held in various centres. A series of very 
simple, solid, and devotional services for canticles will at once be 
issued, and clergy (subscribers) will be able to supply congregations 
at one fenny each copy (unison). 

The council of the College of Organists have passed sympathetic 
votes of condolence to Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Wesley and other relatives 
of the late Mrs. Limpus, and to Mrs. W. H. Monk and family of the 
Jate eminent church musician, Dr. W. H. Monk. 

Tickets (4s. each) for the College of Organists’ Annual Dinner, 
on April 29th, under the presidency of Sir John Stainer, may now be 
obtained at the College, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 

Those interested should note that the names of candidates for the 
Goss Scholarship should be sent in at once. 

Mr. Wareham’s lecture on “ Sight-Singing” on Tuesday next at 
the College of Organists, promises to be both interesting and practical. 
Illustrations will be sung by a number of choir boys. 

Mr. A King of Brighton, writes that the recently given scheme of 
the Dome Organ, Brighton, was not quite correct ; the Gamba of the 
Swell being an eight feet stop, and the instrument having two eight 
feet open diapasons on the great, one large and one small scale. 

It is said Messrs. Hill and Co.’s gigantic organ for Sydney, will 
be completed at their factory about August next. 

M. Guilmant will give the organ recital at the Bow and Bromley 
Institute this evening. 

The “ Railway Supplies Journal” gives in its March 2nd and 16th 
numbers detailed accounts of the work being done at the organ 
factories of Messrs. Gray and Davison, and Mr. A. Kirkland of London, 

Sir John Stainer’s Cantata “The Crufixion” and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s Oratorio “The Light of World ” are being given alternately, 
on ‘Thursday evenings, during Lent, at Marylebone Parish Church 
under the direction of Mr. W. Hodge the talented organist 


COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 

The Library will be closed until further notice. ace 

April 2—Lecture. A paper will be read on “Sight Singing,’ with 
musical illustrations at8 o’clock, by Mr. F. W. Wareham. — Dr. C. 
\V. Pearce will take the chair. Examination at 11 a.m., Goss 
Scholarship tenable for three years at the Royal Academy of Music 
and open to choir boys up to the age of 18. Candidates’ names with 
evidence as to date of birth must be sent in, on or before March 31. 
Full particulars on application, April 29 —Annual College Dinner. 
Sir John Stainer, M.A., Mus. Doc., President of the College, will 
preside upon this occasion. May 7—Lecture. June 4—Lecture. 
July 16—F.C.O., Examination (Paper work). July 17-18—I.C.0, 
Examination (Organ playing). July 19--Diploma Distribution. 
July 23—-A.C.O. Examination (Paper work). July 24-25 ACO, 
Examination (Organ playing). July 26—Diploma Distribution. 
July 30 —Annual General Mecting. On and after March 25, the 
College address (temporary premises) will be Bloomsbury Maasion, 
Hart Street, New Oxford Street, W.C. 

Further arrangements and particulars will be duly announced. 
E. H. ‘TURPIN, Hon. Secretary, 
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Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
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